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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circula- 
tion and influence of the paper. This price 
is less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers, must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop.out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now does. Its 
circulation is increasing in a wonderful 
degree, and its advertising patrons, many 
of whom have used its columns for a 
quarter orathird of acentury, are more 
than pleased with results. Let all our 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence. It will do 
for others what it is doing for you, so get 
others to join the great RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 





A MORE HOPEFUL OUTLOOK. 

We are pleased to note that while at 
this writing the long drouth has not been 
fully broken, 
more hopeful than it was a week ago. 
Nearly all sections have had local rains 
that have at least arrested the injury that 
was being done, and in many places 
have been visited by copious rains. These 
have supplied stock water and where lack 
of water was causing farmers to sell their 
stock shipments are being checked 
the expectation that pastures will soon 
be revived. 

Reports come to us from many quarters 
that farmers are already putting forth 
every energy to get quick maturing crops 
planted. Prof. Water’s excellent article 
on that subject on this page will be help- 
ful. Another correspondent suggests 
buckwheat as a forage crop; it is well 
worth trying. Read his letter. 

A much more hopeful feeling prevails, 
and this is in itself very helpful. 

THE VALUE OF 


CORN FODDER. 


Rains that have fallen in various sec- 
tions of the state give us reason to hope 
that farmers may be able to harvest a 
good crop of corn fodder, even if the 
ears are small and few. The fodder crop 
should have the utmost care. Missouri 
farmers have usually had corn in abund- 
ance and the full value of the fodder has 
never been tested by them. But the man 
who saves in good condition every par- 
ticle of feed is the one who will least 
feel the effects of this great drouth. 

Prof. Patterson of the Maryland Ex- 
periment Station, who has made a study 
of the corn plant, says: ‘Corn husks or 
shucks contain 72 per cent of digestible 
matter, the blades or leaves 64.2 per cent 
and the stalks 5 per cent.’’ This same 
authority says: ‘There is more digesti- 
ble matter in the corn fodder from one 
acre than in the ears from one acre.” 

Other investigators do not put so high 
an estimate on the feeding value of corn 
fodder compared with the ears; yet it 
has been very conclusively proven that 
from one-third to one-half of the nutri- 
tive value of the whole corn plant is in 
the stalks, leaves and shucks. 

These are facts for farmers to care- 
fully ider this Every farm- 
er knows how much fodder is annually 
damaged every winter, caused sometimes 
by being put carelessly in shock and by 
being left in the field to be covered by 
snows or rotted down by excessive rains. 
Sometimes corn fields are put in such a 
condition by rains and continued thaw- 
ing and freezing during the winter that 
it is almost impossible to get into the 
field with the team, let alone draw a 
heavy load. Our aged frien@s tell us 
there is no one that pays his debts as 
truly as the weather, and that an exces- 
sive drouth is usually followed by ex- 
cessive rain. It is of utmost importance 
that all these factors be considered in 
efforts to save the fodder crop this sea- 
son. 

Fodder, to have the best value, should 
be cut before it is all dried up. To get 
the best results when thus cut partially 
green, the corn should be cut on a clear, 





bright day, such a day as one would se- | 


lect for curing hay. The entire shock 
should be so managed as to insure the 
eareful curing of the fodder. Some one 
thas. estimated that an ordinary corn 


the situation is decidedly | 


in | 


| shock when fresh cut wil weigh 1,000 
pounds, and when dried out about 200 
pounds. These figures make it evident 
that the shock should not be packed too 
closely when first cut, but the corn so 
cut and put up that it will not heat and 
mold. Where the fodder can be shredded 
at not too great a cost, it would certain- 
ly be advisable to shred and store that 
to be used for late winter or early spring 
feeding. Let the readers give for publi- 


cation the methods of saving fodder they | 


| have 
ical. 


found most practical and econom- 


WEEDS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Now that 
the regular farm work is well in hand 
we must mow some weeds. The steel 
weed is a.pest here. It is not in seed 
yet and we want to get some of it mow- 
jed down. We got rid of cockle burs in 
|just the manner spoken of by the editor 
| July 17, and one of the clinging pests is 
}a@ novelty here now, but the sand brier 
jor horse nettle (solanum carolunensis) 
|defies every effort at eradication. In 
| August I will break up three acres of oat 
|stubble where it so abundant; this will 
|be well prepared and sown to rye. The 
rye will be turned under when a_ foot 
|}high and the plat planted to cow peas 
| with two-horse drill. The peas will be 
|mowed for hay and land plowed for 
wheat. By these means we hope to down 
it. Yellow dock was once a bad pest on 
our farm, but we cut, dug and pulled un- 
til we have but little of it now, although 
some other weeds are plentier than they 
were 25 years ago. c. D. LYON. 

Southern Ohio. 


WINTER FEED THIS 
FALL. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The Missouri 
farmer does not often have to look upon 
so gloomy a prospect as that which now 
confronts him. While fair showers have 
been recently reported from many sections 
of_the.state..they happen to have been 
principally confined to very limited areas, 
|and the hope that they were the fore- 
lrunners of copious and general rains has 
again been blasted. The scorching sun 
will soon render the condition of the corn 
in even the most favored section aguin 
very critical. 

However gloomy the prospect may be 
now, it may be fraught with great pcos- 
sibility, and the farmers, instead of losing 
heart and sacrificing everything, should 
make every possible arrangement to take 
advantage of any rains and favorable 
| weather that we may have between now 
|and frost. 

They should bear in mind that a large 
amount of surplus stock has already 
|been thrown upon the market and that 
|much less feed will be required than in 
| the average season. Again, it is probable 
|that much less fall feeding will be done 
this winter than usual, which will also 
jhave the effect of reducing the demand 
for grain feed. With an abundance of 
rain from now on fall pasture cannot fail 
to be good, and with the reduced stock 
|supply will be sufficient to help out the 
| winter supply of feed very materially. 
| Then, too, with such a season from now 
jon a large amount of excellent feed may 
be produced from any one of several for- 
jage crops of which particular mention 
| will be made in another portion of this 
article. So it is possible that we may yet, 
{under proper management, and with a 
good season, have plenty of feed to carry 
all the good stock yet in the country. 

On the other hand, the drouth may 
continue, the worst fears may be realized, 
the rains may not come until too late to 
help grass this fall or to produce crops 
from seed planted now. At the same 
time it is believed to be the part of good 
business to be prepared to reap the full 
benefit of any changes for the better that 
may occur. Certain it is that he who 
doesn’t sow cannot hope to reap while 
he who does sow may reap abundantly. 

Of the crops that may be sown now 
with reasonable assurance of a fair crop 
in case it rains, the following are recom- 
mended: 

COW PEAS, which, if sown at once on 
well prepared land, wheat stubble, brok- 
en, or oat stubble, disked, ought to make 
from one to two tons of hay per acre 
that excels clover in feeding value. This 
hay may be gotten off the ground in tiie 
to sow wheat or rye for early spring 
pasture, without another breaking, the 
surface being disked just ahead of the 
drill. Cow peas improve the land and 
make a splendid preparation for wheat. 
The Whippoorwill or New Era varieties 
are recommended for this late sowing, 
sown at the rate of a bushel per acre, 
either broadcast and covered with a cul- 
tivator, or disc-harrowed, or preferably 
sown with a wheat drill. The hay is cut, 
covered and handled about the same as is 
clover. Peas stand the drouth and heat 
well after they get started. 

SORGHUM is another drouth and heat 
resisting crop; is very productive, and 
will mature before frost, if sown on well 
|Prepared land at the rate of a bushel 
|}of seed per acre. Early Amber is the 
| variety preferred for this season, The hay 
|may be cut with a mower, partially cured 
jin the swath, then made into large 
shocks until thoroughly cured, then 
stacked for winter use. Leaving it in the 
shock all winter is too wasteful a process 
to be profitable this year. 

It is a little late to sow cow peas unless 
one has the seed on hand and can get 
them in promptly. Unfortunately the 
market is about exhausted of the seed 
of both cow peas and sorghum, so that 
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| we may be obliged to rely upon some 
}such crop as 

| KAFFIR CORN, which, when used as 
la hay crop, is grown and handled es- 
}sentially the same as sorghum, although 
| it is not usually considered to be quite 
|so good a crop for the purpose. It is often 
jused very successfully. As a grain crop 
| planted earlier in the season, it has high 
jr nking. ‘ihe m rket yet affords ptenty 
lof this seed. 

Brown Dourha, a plant closely related 
/to sorghum and Kaffir corn, and grown 
somewhat extensively in California and 
portions of Kansas, may be used in case 


none of the other sorts can be gotten. | 


{t is not considered to be so good, and 
will not mature quite as quickly. 
(Continued on page 8.) 


GREENE CO., MO., NOTES. 


Some Helpful Hints. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are hav- 
ing the severest drouth that we have 
jhad for many years. We have had but 
one rain in eleven weeks, and that only 
a light one, and stock water is getting 
very scarce on many farms. Our wheat 
crop is fairly gvod as to yield, and the 
quality of the berry is good. Some are 
threshing out of the shock, others are 
|stacking. The hay crop is very light 
jand very weedy. Vats are a failure. There 
| will not be as many harvested in this 
township this season as were sown last 
| spring. The stubble fields and meadows 
jare as dry as tinder, with not a living 
| weed or blade of grass, hence fires from 
| the trains are the order of the day. Large 
|amounts of grain, hay and pastures have 
|been destroyed by fire. 

As we have been viewing the dark side 
of the picture, now let us turn to the 
bright side and consider that, and we 
can see our way out. We will be close 
| pressed for feed for live stock with which 
|to carry it through the winter. As we 
have a good wheat crop, that means also 
a good straw crop, and that of the very 
best quality for there has been no rain 
on it since harvest. So let us stack our 
straw in good shape when run from the 
thresher, and in such a locality that the 
stock can run to it, and it will be a good 
substitute for hay. A better plan is * 
put up a frame to support a roof. Stock 
the straw on three sides of it, extending 
the straw over the t p for a cover. In 
this way you have a good and cheap 
shed for your stock. I will have two such 
|sheds on my farm this winter, one for 
mules and horses, and one for cattle. 
Then save all the corn fodder you can, 
and economize on grain. Feed some 
| wheat if it should be cheaper than corn. 
Buy and feed some bran. Shelter, water 
and salt your stock well, and the spring 
| will follow the winter, and the spring 
|showers will cause the earth again to 
|be clothed with verdure. We will have 
|learned a lesson in economy, and this 
drouth and resulting close t'mrs for 
awhile may yet prove a blessing in dis- 
guise to the farmers of this country. 
Long live the RURAL WORLD. 

Greene Co., Mo. R. WH, SKEEN. 

Mr. Skeer's svggestions regarding the 
saving of wheat straw are good, only we 
would advise even mere careful saving of 
it than he does. Stock cannot be per- 
mitted to run to the straw stack and feed 
at will without considerable waste re- 
sulting; more than is justifiable any year 
under average farm conditions, and par- 
ticularly so this season of short crops 
and scarcity of stock food. Wheat straw 
of good quality is a good stock food when 
properly fed. The great difficulty with 
it is, first, that it is unpalatable, or, to 
state the case more correctly, it is so lack- 
ing in appetizing qualities that the stock 


| ily balanced in its nutritive substances 
that if stock are confined to it alone even 
when eating large quantities of it they 
will be poorly nourished. It is lacking in 
nitrogenous or muscle making elements, 
and to get enough of these to meet the 
needs of the animal for this class uf 
nutrients, it would have to eat too great 
a bulk and too large a proportion of the 
carbohydrates. 

How should straw be fed? 
gives us a good hint. He says buy and 
feed some bran. Bran is over rich in 
just what straw is lacking—nitrogenous 
substances; it therefore will supplement 
and balance the straw and if mixed with 
the latter will add to its palatability, 
because stock are very fond of bran. 

To get the most out of straw as stock 
food, then, one should be provided with 
a good hay cutter that will cut the straw 
into one-half inch lengths, after which 
it should be moistened, mixed with the 
bran and let stand from one feeding time 
until the next. Cotton seed meal, linseed 
meal and dried brewers’ grains are stock 
foods that are all very rich in nitrogen- 
ous nutrients and admirably adapted for 
supplementing such feeding stuffs as 
wheat straw, corn fodder, millet hay and 
the like; and by their use one can give 
to wheat straw a feeding value fully one- 
half as great as is that of timothy hay, 

If our farmers in the region where the 
drouth has so seriously cut short the 
crops will, instead of allowing the 
wheat straw, of which a good crop was 
‘ecured this season, go to waste, care- 
‘fully save the straw and feed it in the 
manner indicated it will go quite a good 
way towards compensating for the short- 
age in other forage crops, and possibly 
be a means of convincing many of the 
fact that such products as straw and corn 
fodder have a feeding value much greater 
|than they had been given credit for. 


Mr. Skeen 





| Right here we are reminded: ofwhat- 


| will not eat it freely, and second, it is sc | 


one of our readers, Mr. George Hausman 
of Franklin Co., Mo., t us a few days 
ago. He has a notgfher who raises 
wheat, but puts little value on the straw. 
After the wheat was cut this season, Mr. 
H. asked the neighbor what he would 
take for his straw, and was told $1 an 
acre, which price Mr. . agreed to pay, 
and for so doing was laughed at a good 
deal in the community But since the 
drouth has rendered cf crop prospects 
so poor, the neighbor 


have ceased to 
regard Mr. Hausman’s @eal in so laugh- 
jable a light. ' 





Since the foregoing letter was received, 
the following from Mr. Skeen has come 
to hand: 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The situation 
at this writifig is becoming more seri- 
ous as the days go by, only one little 
rain in twelve weeks, With the mercury 
ranging from 9% to 1 degrees in the 
shade. All hope of a corn crop is gone; 
pastures are as dry and dead as they can 
be made, with hot winds and the burn- 
ing rays of the sun; a very short hay and 
oat crop; also a light _ crop, and that 
of a very poor quality, together with an 
almost complete failure in garden veg- 
etables, and you have/it about as it is 
in this part of the state, adding to these 
the scarcity of stock water, and the land 
too dry and hard to plow for wheat or 
the preparation for catch crops. 

I have been trying to prepare sine rye 
stubble for peas, but eannot get a satis- 
factory seed bed. Peas that I sowed on 
June 8 failed to germinate well, and are 
dying for want of moisture. Some sown 
in corn at last plowing have failed to 
| materialize. 

As frugality is to be our watchword, I 
|want to ask the editor or some of his 
|many readers a few questions in rela- 
|tion to shredded corn fodder. Can the 
| fodder be shredded with a grain thresher? 
| If so, how is the machine arranged as to 
cylinder and concave? Which end of the 
| stalk is fed first into the machine? After 
| being shredded can it be stacked out and 
covered with hay or “raw in a manner 
,that it will save? I would like to have 
|this with any other information that those 
{informed might deem beneficial to the 
uninformed. R. H. SKEEN. 

Greene Co., Mo. 

Corn fodder can be quite satisfactorily 
shredded by running it through an or- 
dinary grain thresher. As to how the 
machine should be rigged for the work 
|will depend to some extent on the make 
of the machine, but an _ experienced 
thresherman will have little difficulty in 
properly arranging the cylinder and con- 
cave for the work. We understand that 
usually the concave is removed and a 
hoard put in its place, or at least it is 
lowered considerably. Some prefer to 
have the cylinder fitted with old rather 
| than new teeth, and possibly a portion out 
altogether. A trial will determine the 
jbetter way of feeding—whether top or 
| butt end first. 
| The shredded fodder can be stacked out 
}of doors, but, of course, must be well 
|covered with hay or straw as a protec- 
tion from rain. 

This matter of saving the corn 
is one of very great importance this sea- 
son, and those of our readers who have 
had experience in the use of shredders 
jand threshing machines will be doing 
|their fellow farmers great service by 
|giving them the benefit of this throvgh 
the RURAL WORLD. Wherever the 
corn has made or does yet make. suffi- 
cient growth. to justify harvesting th 
crop, it should be saved. P.»ssibly the 
dearth of stock food will induze many to 
save corn fodder who otherwise would not 
do so and thus continue in ignorance of 
the feeding vaiue there is in it. 

This is a time, too, when a consderation 
of the subject of silos and «silage iz 
more than ordinarily pertinent. With a 
silo available a crop of cora can %e se- 
cured in less time than when it is al- 
lowed to mature and ripen grain. Then 
one is much more -indepenlent of the 
weather when making ensilag> than whei: 
attempting to cure hay or folder, and 
this is a very ‘mportant point when the 
harvesting period is pushed into the tail. 

Let us hear trom all thos> whe huve 
helpful suggestions to offer. 





NOTES FROM AN 
Editor RURAL WORLD: A WEEK’S 
WORK.—July 8 I pitched rye and barley 
to wagon and went to town after supper. 
Wayne and Harry hoed tobacco. 

July 9. I pitched wheat, finishing at 
2 o'clock, Arthur helping Edward thresh; 
four of us helped Hatfield thresh in the 
afternoon. 

July 10. The boys were threshing for 
Hatfield until noon,.I doing up odd jobs. 
Edward had 216 bushels of wheat from 
17 acres, Hatfield 392 from 44 acres. 

July 11. I cradled oats for Martin; 
he and I cut five acres by 4 p. m. Harry 
and Arthur bound after dinner. Wes 
cradled for Albert—hot, windy day. 

July 12. Cradled an acre of oats. All 
hands then finished hoeing tobacco at 3 
p. m.; boys hoed out sorghum and went 
to town after supper. 

July 13. Cut weeds in corn, all hands— 
dry and windy. Note—A good week’s 
work; crops all clean but one acre of corn; 
all the grain under cover except the oats; 
chinch bugs by the million in grass and 
stubble fields, only one shower since the 
heavy rain of July 1, and crops are suf- 
fering in many places; ours are all right 
yet—even on land plowed four and five 
inches deep. 

Mr. Editor, a reeord like the foregoing 
fs what we think every farmer should 


OHIO FARM. 





fodder | 


| keep. Ours has been kept for many 
years. Sometimes we forget it, and a 
| week is missing, but most years are com- 
| plete. 

| BIRDS AND INSECTS. Writing of 
| chinch bugs reminds me that the quail 
jis one of the few birds that eat these 
pests in numbers, and before me is a 
clipping sent by Governor Colman, say- 
ing that quail are unprotected by law in 
[illinois this season, and that the birds are 
at the mercy of pot hunters and sports- 
men. Illinois may have a bad game law, 
but I know that she has good trespass 
laws and her farmers should see to it 
that these laws are enforced. I allow 
no quail shot on the farm excepting what 
| shoot myself, and I think that these 
amount to about five in the past six 
years. 

Tent caterpillars have been very scarce 
here since the May 19 past several years 
ago, but I saw a fine nest on a wild cher- 
ry bush last week. Yesterday I passed 
it again; it was in ruins and a cuckoo 
'or “rain crow’’ on a tree near by told me 
that he was the destroyer. Of course, a 
few pairs of quail could do little towards 
eating the millions of chinch bugs we 
see in time of an outbreak, but a hun- 
|dred chinch bugs eaten by birds in winter 
|will make the summer crop thousands 
shorter. I can date serious damage by 
the codling moth back to 1878, and that 
was the first year the English sparrow 
|came in sufficient numbers to drive away 
jour native birds. Only one native bird 
|seems to be on the increase here, and 
that is the red bird, but as an insect de- 
|stroyer he is not a success, as he feeds 
}on grain in winter. Black birds always 
|appear in our fields by thousands in 
| August. I shot one a few years ago and 
| examined its crop. It contained a few 
jinsects of various kinds, and one grain 
| of oats. I do not allow any one to molest 
|the black birds since that. 


CROPS, SOILS AND SEEDS. My old 
| friend, Waldo Brown, writes that beard- 
| less barley is not at all satisfactory in 
|his section. Now, friend Brown can 
| Srow sorghum for hay upon good soil, but 
| we must sow it on second rate land, or it 
| will all fall down. He can increase his 
|yleld of sweet potatoes by the use of 
manure, while if we use manure we have 
all vines and “nary tater.’’” With him 
, barley only grew a foot tall, while I had 
|stalks measuring 56 inches. His land 
| will grow as large or larger crops of corn 
or wheat than mine will, yet it is of a 
widely different nature. A few days ago 
|I saw a 20-acre field of tobacco; it was a 
|poor prospect for a crop, yet the best 
plants grew on the thinnest soil; 
| being due to the fact that the thin soil 
| was clayey and warmer than the body 
lof the field, and so better adapted to to- 
bacco. 

I once had a row of a certain variety 
|of apples on very rich soil. The crop was 
|always a failure, yet I knew of a row of 
|the same sort on thin soil which always 
| bore full crops. On our farm ashes, lime 
|and potash seem to be of no benefit to 
jour crops, yet 10 miles north they all do 
| good service. 
| We helped neighbors cut oats on the 11th 
inst. It is now 6:30 p. m. on the 13th, and 
now our oats are all green but one acre, 
which was cut yesterday. Our seed was 
from the northwest, and the oats are of 
the “‘side’’ or seizure class, which is sev- 
eral days later than common oats. The 
acre cut was “Mortgage lifter.”” We will 
thresh our seed from these oats and sow 
it next season, for while side oats yield 
several bushels per acre more, we cannot 
risk letting them stand so long in the 
field. 

By the way, last year a friend told me 
| that in 1899 he owned a plot of oats and 
|the crop was full of smut. He had two 
|bushels of seed left over and sowed it 
|/in 1900; that season he did not see a single 
|head of smut; now my Mortgage lifter 
|seed was of the 1899 crop, and I have no 
Perhaps age kills the spores, who 





smut. 
knows? 

Our State University has a professor- 
ship known as Agronomy, or the science 
of soils and crops with their relation to 
each other. The professor who occupies 
the chair, Prof. W. D. Gibbs, is a good 
friend of mine, and he told me last win- 
ter that the more.be thought over the 
|work of his department the more he 
recognized its importance. 

OATS AGAIN. July 16, 7:30 p. m. We 
cut three and one-half acres of oats to- 
day and have 174 shocks of 12 sheaves, 
They were rather green, but the ground 
is very dry, the day hot and no promise 
of rain, so I think they will cure all right. 
We began with the binder at 9:30, and as 
“we only use two horses, we did not get 
all cut until nearly 3 o’clock; as soon 
as dinner was over the boys went up 
and turned the sheaves over; after that 
they scattered the sheaves from the pilcs 
where the carrier left them, and we 
shocked up after supper. To-morrow we 
will uncap the shocks and recap late in 
the afternoon. Of course, one could not 
do this with a large crop; but with our 
five acres, nearly all to be fed in the sheaf, 
it will pay us to use all care to have 
them cured weil. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. Our machine 
is a Walter A. Wood, of a pattern not 
now made, so this is no advertisement 
of the machine. I bought it in 1890, and 
have cut from 18 to 75 acres of grain per 
year with it ever since. It seems to be 
as good as it was the day I bought it, 
and has cost me for repairs $1.45. When 
not in use it goes into the barn, but when 
it has to stand a few days in the field we 
cover it with sheaf grain. In cutting a 
harvest of say % acres, I use half a gal- 





this | 





lon of oil. I never run the canvas any 
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tighter than necessary to carry the grain, | 


and the same may be said of sprocket 
chains. The canvas is the one bought 
with the machine, and is still good, all 
the original straps and buckles are on 


it, but when in use the straps are let out | 
not cause | 


at night that the dew may 
them to be too tight in the morning. 
The care of implements is quite a hobby 
with me, and I pride myself that my rec- 
ord is as good as that of any otheg farm- 
er in my section. There is a tenant farm- 
er a mile from me, who has his third 
binder since I bought mine, and he has 
as good a chance to house his machines 
as I have. it is simply carelessness. 
the machine is left out a week, a month 


won’t hurt it, and if out a month, why | 


not let it stand until harvest comes 
again?’’ My mower stands out, but it is 
covered with boards. 

BLACKBERRIES. While we cut oats 
the two small boys picked berries. We 
grow all other fruit large and small in 
the orchard and berry patch, but black- 
berries come from the fields. We have 
wild ones of both Lawton and Kitta- 
tinny type, and as large as any culti- 
vated berries I ever saw. We think them 
better than any improved (7?) berries, 
and we will have a great many put up 
in glass as well as in jelly and preserves. 
The boys report a very large crop and 
the berries are certainly larger than 
usual. 

GETTING DRY. Sixteen days without 
rain to more than lay the dust, and crops 
are beginning to show the need of a good 
shower. My own crop is not suffering 
as yet, and we think this is due to the 
fact that the soil was thoroughly pulver- 
ized as deep as plowed before the corn 
was planted, and the tobacco hills made. 
I have an experiment under way to com- 


pare the growth of plants om packed soil 
alongside well-stirred soil, and as yet the 


plants on the packed soil are just as 
good, if not a shade better than the 
others, and are standing the drouth fully 


as well; the result will be reported later. 
Here I will say that my experiment-with | 
cow peas turned under on tobacco ex- 
in hopes of restoring the 


hausted soil, 
elements necessary to grow a tobacco 
crop, is not turning out as favorably as 
it promised at first. The plants are show- 
ing the lack of something, and what that 
“something”’ is, 
been able to tell us. 
Southern Ohio. 


Cc. D. LYON. 


A CHEERING LETTER. 
From South Central Missouri. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A drop of 2 
to 30 degrees in the temperature on 


Thursday night, July 25, made it possi-. | 


ble to get a good night’s rest, and good 


showers from time to time have put all | 
jour farmers and fruit growers in better | 


spirits than at any time during the last 
four weeks. The drouth has caused a 
loss of thousands of dollars to the peo- 
ple of our county, but good lessons, and 
doubtless some benefit, will result. The 
lessons to the orchardists are more 
marked. For example, in the orchards 
from which I gathered the fancy fruit for 
the Paris Exposition and that furnished 
the apples that have been filling the Mis- 
souri table at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion from the opening up to the middle 
or last of July, the same trees have on 
them to-day apples of a better quality, 
if that be possible, than were those that 
helped to make up either the Paris or 
the Pan-American exhibit. And on ex- 
amination I find the fruit is now fully as 
large as it was a year ago, even though 
no rain to soak the ground has fallen 
since April 17. 

The inexperienced fruit grower may 
ask what has kept the trees and fruit in 
such condition? First, spraying to keep 
the foliage healthy and free from insect 
pests; second, thorough cultivation. 

To prove what spraying and cultivation 
will do for orchards, I hope to have spec- 
imens of my fruit on exhibition either at 
St. Louis Fair, the State Fair at Seda- 
lia or in some prominent place in your 
city where all may see what can be done 
in dry, hot weather. While the trees are 
not carrying a heavy crop of fruit, still 
where the orchards have been well car- 
ed for the fruit will be, I think, of a 
more perfect quality than ever before. 

The suggestions made in the RURAL 
WORLD have been followed all over this 
part of Missouri. Millet, cow peas, Kaf- 
fir corn, sorghum, rye, wheat are all be- 
ing planted for winter forage or fall and 
winter pasturage. I have put in this 
week 17 acres of millet and next week 
will start the plow on land to be sown to 
rye and wheat for pasture, if the soil is 
moist enough we will sow as soon as 
done plowing, and turn in the stock as 
soon as the plants have made a growth 
of four or five inches. 

Farmers are holding their wheat, as it 
is bringing only 65c per bushel, while 
corn shipped in is selling at 70c in 50 to 
100 bushel lots and 75c in a retail way. I 
ean use wheat for pig feed at T5c per 
bushel to as good advantage as corn at 
65c. 
I have two nice cribs of corn and hope, 
with seasonable rains, to make 1,000 to 
1,500 bushels of corn, though most of my 
crop may make little else than fodder; 
but part of my corn is late and I have 
hopes of gettirig something besides fod- 
der. 

Wishing old RURAL 


the grand 


WORLD the success it deserves I beg 


to remain the farmers’ servant, 
Laclede Co., Mo. A. NELSON. 


“Te | 


no chemist as yet has | 


Harvesting, Curing and Stacking Same— 
also a Simple Contrivance Which Aids 
in Cutting and Makes it Easier. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The cow pea 
should be cut when the pods are begin- 
|ning to dry, even if the vine is yet quite 
|green, as by so doing you will save the 
|seed and will have all the nutriment in. 
| the vine. 
| 


Here is a simple attachment that can 
be added to any mower which will make 
the cutting much easier: 

Take the blade from a wheat cradle 
(that from a scythe being too narrow 
and light), take it to a blacksmith and 
have a hole drilled in it along the back 
|half way from either end. Then have a 
|piece made two and one-half feet long, 
| three-quarters of an inch wide and five- 
| sixteenths of an inch thick (iron or steel). 
| Have a hole drilled in one end one-half 
jinch and the other end the same size 
jas that in the blade. Then get a couple 
jof bolts, one one and three-quarters of 
| an inch long and the other three-quar- 
jters of an inch long, to fit the second 
|piece to the blade. 
| Now take the above blade, the snath 
from the cradle and your wrench, brace 
and bit; go to the mower, bore a hole 
in the track clearer next to the shoe of 
the sickle bar and one about a foot from 
the other end of the track clearer. In- 
sert the cradle snath in the first hole, put 
in the blade upside down, then fasten the 
small bar in the second hole in the track 
clearer; this forms a brace for the blade. 

When you are cutting the peas will be 
cut by this blade, leaving each swath 
separate from the other and not a solid 
mat, like you generally see them. 

Let the peas lie for a day or two 
according to the heat of the sun, then go 
to work and gather them in. In putting 
them in stacks, crossing them with a 
few poles every few feet is very good, 
but here is a better way for more rea- 
|sons than one: 

First, put down one-half load of straw, 
| then a load of peas, then a load of straw, 
jand then have a load of each alternately 
| til you reach the top. A long rick that 
{ie 14 feet wide and about 20 feet high is 
|the best. Always put some old hay on 
| top of the rick. 

| In saving them this way you utilize the 
|straw, as the flavor of the peas is im- 
|parted to it, and the stock eat the straw 
|the same as the peas, thus stretching 
| your feed, which is badly needed a year 
| like this 

| When putting peas in the barn direct 
|from the field you should be very care- 
|ful not to have them too thick or they 
| will fire. 

| If this escapes the waste basket I will 
8s. JEWETT. 





|come again. 
Jefferson Co., Mo. 


VERNON COUNT™, MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The extreme- 
ly dry weather has been favorable for 
killing weeds, grubs and sprouts, and 
for cleaning out and repairing old ponds 
and making new ones. While pond water 
is not just the thing for an up-to-date 
farmer, it beats no water by a long shot, 
and a good sized pond with only a foot 
or two of water in it is a mighty nice 
thing to have just now. 

We have put several ponds in shape 
since the first of June, and have more to 
do in the same line if the present con- 
ditions continue. We also have the sat- 
isfaction of seeing all the land we are 
cultivating this year—about two acres— 
entirely free of weeds. I guess the cor- 
respondent who complained of the rank 
growth of weeds last year knows how it 
is himself now. There are some indica- 
tions of rain to-day, and hope for the 
real thing. 

Eggs are worth three and one-half 
cents per dozen, and our grocery man 
lets out his fresh chicks on the shares. 

We missed Judge Miller’s talk in RU- 
RAL WORLD of July 10. Hope our faith- 
ful friend and adviser is not sick. 

Cc. A. BIRD. 


BUCKWHEAT FOR A CATCH CROP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: On account 
of the general failure of crops I would 
suggest that buckwheat can be sown for 
hay as late as the first of August; three 
pecks of the small grained or one bushel 
of the large grained seed to the acre. If 
the frost does not take it till the grain 
is in the milk or some of the seed begins 
to brown all the better; but should the 
frost take it when in full bloom and it 
is cut immediately the hay will be rich 
and valuable, now that hay and fodder 
are very scarce. I hope some enterpris- 
ing farmers will test the matter by sow- 
ing several acres. The ground should be 
harrowed down even, so that it can be 
cut close in case it is short. 

Audrain Co., Mo. J. B. SYKES. 


The Missouri Press Association at its 
annual summer meeting in St. Louis re- 
cently elected the following officers: 
President, E. P. Caruthers, Dunklin 
Democrat; first vice-President, Howard 
Ellis, New Florence Leader; second vice- 
president, T. T. Wilson, Tarkio Aval- 
anche; third vice-president, T. L. Can- 
non, Interstate Manufacturer, St. Louis; 
recording secretary, J. M. Sosey, Pal- 
myra Spectator; corresponding secretary, 
R. M. White, Mexico Ledger; treasurer, 
W. L. Thomas, School and Home, &t. 
Louis. 
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The Dairy 


MISSOURI BUTTER. 








It Wins Highest Award at Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition. 





The jury of award of the dairy division 
ef the Pan-American Exposition at Buf, 
falo, N. Y., decided that Missouri butte 
had scored eight awards over the dairy 
states of the west, and had made the 
highest score of any of the eastern states, 
except New York and New Hampshire, 
which in one instance only have exceeded 
Missouri by only one-fourth of a point. 

The highest award goes to H. C. Good 
rich of Calhoun, Henry County, whose 
score was 97% points out of a possible 10. 
The success of Missouri butter at the 
Pan-American is sure to give a great 
impetus to butter making in this state 
and prepares the way for a grand exhi- 
bition of dairy products at the great 
Missouri State Fair to be held at Sedalia, 
September 9-13. 

The large cash premiums offered ‘or 
dairy products at the Missouri State Fair 
are certain to attract one of the finest and 
largest displays ever seen in this coun- 
try, that of the Pan-American not ¢a- 
cepted. The first premiums range fron: 
$10 to $20, while $ is the lowest prize on 
the list. The superintendent of the dairy 
department of the fair is M. E. Moore of 
Cameron, Clinton County, who will sup- 
ply Missouri butter makers with such in- 
formation they may desire. 





THE MODEL DAIRY 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The univer- 
sally prevailing heat reached us, and it 
seemed, for a time, as though our cows 
would succumb, but light breezes are 
now having the desired effect. 

It is gratifying to know what interest 
people of all classes take in this dairy, 
and the many odd questions asked, prac- 
tical by practical people, otherwise by 
others, yet showing great interest by all. 

It has been noticed that with the excep- 
tion of the U. S. Building, the Model 
Dairy is visited by more people than any 

other exhibit on the ground, and thus is 
“ shown the wisdom of Mr. Converse in 
its establishment. 

Since you are to have a great Fair at 
St. Louis in the near future, I would sug- 
gest, should you intend to carry on such 
an experiment on the Exposition grounds, 
that silos be placed on the grounds and 
the different forage crops be grown there 
also. 

By all means enlist practical men only 
who have had exposition experience. 

J. FRED SCHLAPPI, 
Superintendent of Feeding. 

Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N. 

: # 





SOME THINGS DAIRYMEN SHOULD 
KNO 


Editor RURAL WORLD: First, he 
should know that studying his business 
not only makes it more profitable, but 
also makes it a source of pleasure. 

Second. He should know how to solve 
the problem of keeping boys at home, and 
I may add, the girls also. 

Third—He should know that a daily rec- 
ord of each cow’s milk yield will teach 
the dairyman how to care for and feed 
his cows, create an interest among milk- 
ers and enable the herdsmen to better 
weed out and build up 

Fourth—He should know that a heifer 
raised at home from a good cow and sire 
is worth two he could go out and buy. 

Fifth—He should know the chemical 
composition of his farm crops, and also 
of the standard dairy foods on the mar- 
ket, so he can buy understandingly. 

Sixth—He should know that bodily com- 
fort is essential to profitable milk yield. 
Fly-plagued cows will not yield a full 
flow, neither will they in a shadeless 
pasture or a cold barn. Ice water and 
stagnant water are to be avoided, as they 
affect both yield and quality of the milk. 

Seventh—He: should know that 50 per 
cent of fhe value of his corn crop is in 
the stalk and that the silo is the most 
economical means for preserving his corn 
crop. An acre of good corn will furnish 
a succulent food supply for a mature 
cow 365 days in the year. 

Bighth—He should know that dairy con- 
ventions and farmers’ institutes are for 
his special benefit, and he should attend 
as many as possible. 

Ninth—He should know that the RU- 
RAL WORLD has a dairy page well con- 
ducted, and every issue of the journal 
has helps for the reading, thinking dairy- 
man and farmer. 

Tenth—If he is so fortunate as to own 
a farm in Missouri he should know that 
his state is especially adapted to dairy- 
ing, and has in the past five years made 
more progress along that line than any 
other state we know of. 

Warren Co.,Ill. BUFF JERSEY. 





FROM CASS COUNTY, MO. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Our cream- 
ery was in a flourishing condition when 
the drouth struck us. Our daily receipts, 
which were about 7,000 pounds, have de- 
creased about 2,000 pounds, a loss of not 
quite one-third, which seems remarkable 
considering the weather we are enduring. 
I use the word “flourishing” in a com- 
parative sense. When I took charge of 
the creamery a year ago last March the 
receipts of milk were about 2,500 to 3,000 
pounds every other day. 

Wishing you and the RURAL WORLD 
abundant success, I am, very truly, 

Garden City, Mo. Cc. 8. STEVENS. 





In the west there are people who are 
dissatisfied because compelled to sell 
milk by the Babcock test. In the east 
are people who refuse to sell milk if 
they are not paid for it according to the 
test. It is a hard proposition to under- 
take to deal out perfect satisfacton to all 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
oo the taste, smell and hearing, af- 

ie ie always fecal and permanent 

ways y permanent! 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of ; 
2 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases Z 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 
Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 








| THE PROPER CARE OF MILK. 





(From the April Bulletin of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture.) 





After securing the best cow possible, 
and having fed her in the best and most 
economical manner known, the next step 
is to take proper care of the milk. The 
value of milk depends largely on the care 
it receives, as well as the amount of fat 
which it contains. Every dairyman 
knows that the method of handling the 
milk within a few hours after it is drawn 
has a great influence on its quality and 
the quality of the products made from it. | 
One batch of impure milk delivered to a 
creamery or cheese factory will easily | 
spoil the entire product for that day, and | 
work a great injustice to the other 
patrons. On a large proportion of dairy 
farms many of the fundamental prin- | 
ciples which should be observed in pro- 
ducing pure milk are entirely overlooked. 
The farmer must understand something 
of the changes which take place in milk 
after it is drawn and the conditions which 
affect its purity, in order to improve 
these conditions. 

BACTERIA.—The changes which occur 
in milk such as souring, are caused by 
minute vegetable germs or micro-organ- | 
isms called bacteria. These little germs | 
consist of single living cells of different | 
shapes and sizes, and are so small that | 
they can be seen only by the aid of a | 
microscope—several million being able to | 
collect in one drop of milk or water. | 
Under favorable conditions, these germs | 

| 
| 








| multiply very rapidly, one parent germ | 
|being able to increase in a few hours to | 
|hundreds of thousands. 

CONDITIONS OF GROWTH.—The con- 
|ditions essential for their growth are, 
|first, food—organic or animal matter of 
| some kind; second, heat, the best tem- 
|}peratures for their growth being between 
|80 degrees and 100 degrees. At a temper- | 
j ature of 90 degrees they grow most rapid- 
ly. Third, bacteria require moisture, 
jand thrive best in weak light. 
| The chief agents therefore which may 
lbe used to combat bacteria are the op- 
|posites of these, viz.: lack of food, low or 
high temperatures, dryness and plenty of 
strong sunlight. Most bacteria are un- 
able to grow at temperatures near WO de- 
grees or below, and nearly all of them | 
are killed by temperatures as high as 150 
degrees. | 

DISTRIBUTION.—Bacteria are enorm- 
ously abundant through all nature—in the 
air, the soil, dust, water, and especially 
in animal matter and the manure and 
litter of a stable and barnyard. Milk is 
eminently adapted to the growth of bac- 
teria on account of the food material 
which it contains, its warmth and liquid 
condition, and here these germs find a 
very paradise and soon increase to im- 
mense numbers. 

KINDS OF BACTERIA IN MILK.— 
Something over 200 kinds of bacteria have 
been found in milk. The farmer should 
not gain the impression, however, that 
all of these species are injurious; some of 
them are very beneficial, and in fact 
quite necessary in dairy practice. Others 
produce undesirable changes, and are very 
harmful. Some are practically neutral, 
producing neither benefit nor injury. If 
it were not for the beneficial bacteria, 
for example, those which produce ripe- 
ness or sourness in cream and flavor in 
butter, our present methods of dairying 
would be impossible. But we must keep 
even these under control, and must avoid 
or destroy the harmful germs, especially 
any which carry such diseases as tuber- 
culosis, cholera, typhoid fever, etc. 

The care of milk on the farm resolves | 
itself then largely into a question of how | 
to avoid and suppress bacteria. | 

HOW BACTERIA GET INTO MILK.— 
The principal methods are, dirt from the 
animal or stable; unclean dairy utensils | 
and methods of milking; the fore milk or | 
first milk; general atmospheric condi- | 
| tions. } 

The largest quantities of germs get into | 
the milk during the process of milking 
or during the short time after it is drawn 
from the cow until it leaves the stable. 
This may be said to be the critical stage. 
All the particles of skin, hair, dirt or 
manure which fall from the body of the 
cow carry germs; the manure-laden air 
of the stable carries thousand of them 
into the milk every moment it is exposed. 

Dirty or improper dairy utensils are the 
next greatest source of contamination. 
The dirt may not be prominent, but is 
always present in open cracks, seams, or 
joints of the pails and cans. Unless 
cleaned with special care, such places 
soon become filled with foul and decom- 
posing scum containing bacteria in mil- 
lions. A rusty spot on the tin often spoils 
with its germs more milk than a new 
vessel would cost. All the joints and 
seams of utensils, both inside and out, 
should be filled evenly with solder, to 
avoid lodging places for filth and germs. 
Wooden pails are no longer tolerated in 
dairy work, as it is almost impossible 
to keep them clean. 

Untidiness of milkers is another dan- 
ger which should be inexcusable. On 
some farms milking seems to be regarded 
as dirty work, and the milkers prepare 
for it accordingly; they will brush the 
horses and clean the stable awhile, then 
proceed to milk in the same apparel. 
Dust falls from the shoulders and sleeves 
into the milk, and the hands and finger 
nails of the milker often help to produce 
dirt. 

The fore milk, or first stream from each 
teat, contains large numbers of bacteria 
which force their way through the open- 
ing into the milk cistern between milk- 
ings. Cc. L. WILLOUGHBY. 

Columbia, Mo. 

(To be continued.) 





BUTTER OUTPUT.—It is reported that 
the annual output of butter in the United 
States has now reached the grand total 
of 1,400,000,000 pounds, which seems at 
first glance an aggravated case of over- 
production; but when the amount is di- 
vided among our population it gives each 
one less than 18% pounds for a whole 
year, or less than 7-9 of an ounce a day. 
If everybody is able to eat as much but- 
ter as he wants, then we are among the 
lightest eaters of butter of the so-called 
civilzed countries, and instead of trying 
to build up a foreign demand for butter 
we better try to enlarge the appetite of 
our own people for that product. 


Can bad odors which get into a cow’s 
milk through her mouth in the shape of 
rank food be “aerated’”’ out of it? If the 
makers of aerators can show that their 
machines can drive out the evil odors 
what a boom they will have! 

The dairy farmer should own the best 
land, milk the best cows, hire the best 
hands and make the best profit. 

Keep the calves in clean box stalls, 
Hang sacking over the windows. This 
will slightly darken the stable and the 








flies will net torment the calves. 


WEEK'S WORK IN MODEL DAIRY 





At the Pan-American Exposition, for the Week Ending July 16. 

































SHORTHORN. 
es ££ oh we F F 
= ° & ° g c > - 
7 ‘al ® se 3 ® ° 
Name of Cow. . 3 ®s a & = 
road + Te ad . 5 
g - x g 
Mth Princess of Thule...........sseseeeeeees 226.0 3.8 1010 $2.58 $1.25 $1.28 
Daisy D  cccccccccccnccceccncccevessaceeseeseess 230.7 3.2 8.68 2.17 1.24 98 
Miss Molly 266.7 8.6 11,29 2.82 1.3 1.57 
Queen Bess 235.2 3.8 10.51 2.68 1.2 1.38 
Rose Third 200.5 3.45 10.57 2.64 1.25 1.39 
A eS POPPE eT Te 1,219.1 51.15 $12.89 $6.24 $6.55 
HOLSTEIN. 
MOB cvciccccccccce scvvesvoveccccoserccesesoese 308.2 3.1 11.24 $2.81 $1.24 $1.57 
Teddy Abberkirk  .......csceeccccccceeccceees 297.1 3.2 11.18 2.80 1,24 1.56 
Ima Mercedes ........cescccccccvccccecccseccs 301.0 3.2 11.33 | 2.83 1,18 1.66 
Hulda Wayne Aggie ...........e-ceeeeeeeeeee 297.2 3.2 11.18 2.80 1.18 1.62 
Beauty of Norval..........:ssseeeceeeeeeeeres 308.2 3.4 12.32 3.08 1.24 1.84 
TMORG) ccccccccccccecsee cvccesccgeosbmetactes 1,511.7 57.25 $14.32 $6.08 $8.24 
AYRSHIRE. 
Kirsty Wallace ......cceccscccesnscececeeseee 247.4 3.6 10.47 $2.62 $ .97 $1.6 
Lady Floro 268.5 3.35 10.58 2.65 87 1.78 
TGR cab pte oncccccvee 272.8 3.6 11.55 2.89 -% 1.94 
Alice Second .......ccecvcccscccceverccssecses 238.8 4.0 11.23 2.81 94 1.87 
WNOREE civencennacdascesases andddsangascianwarane 246.1 3.8 11.00 2.75 -% 1.80 
BOCA) nncccccccccccccce coccscegsecovscsccoes 1,273.6 54.88 $13.72 $4.68 $9.04 
JERSEYS. 
GIPBY  ..ccccccccccccccce covccecscscecscsscsecccs 217.9 4.6 11.79 $2.95 $1.11 91.84 
Primrose Paiks 194.9 5.6 12.84 3.21 1.06 2.16 
Queen MAY  .....ccrecccccccccccccerensescsecees 224.9 4.0 12.17 3.04 1.03 2.01 
TORR bs accdocccciscodbctavecce esencesateases 221.9 4.0 10.44 2.61 1.04 1.57 
MOSBY occcccccccsccccnccs cvcceteseveccosvcceses 232.4 4.0 10.93 2.73 1.12 1.61 
MOUMD occvaavicvcccsdho. cocevgatebousonsetans 1,092.0 58.17 $14.54 $5.35 $9.19 
GUERNSEYS. 
VOBIA .ncccccccccccccee svcccccesccccessevescccce 201.0 4.45 10.52 $2.63 $ .% $1.68 
CaBsSlOPIA ....ccccccccsccecs 261.2 4.0 12.29 3.07 1.08 1.99 
Mary Marshall .... 226.8 65.2 13.87 3.47 1.10 2.37 
Medora FOF ..ccccccccccccccnecscccccccccvccce 182.0 4.3 9.20 2.30 93 1.37 
Procris Of PaxtanG.........scccccceccesceees 229.3 4.45 12.00 3.00 1.07 1.93 
WEG) cacivivccccescce® Snsosopeveessepnasese 1,100.8 .... 57.88 $14.47 $6.13 $9.84 
BROWN SWISS. 
BMG oc cccivewcckeuschihe soteaveddverseuscecees 239.0 3.35 9.41 $2.85 $1.13 $1.22 
WUICOIR. ...cciccccvcccccces socnccceccceveseccoses 26.8 3.2 9.66 2.42 1.08 1.34 
TI ceccccncccncccls ceccccesceessecocccctbense 264.0 3.45 10.71 2.68 1.16 1.52 
y 4.0 11.08 2.7 1.08 1.74 
3.6 10.68 2.67 -90 1.68 
51.54 $12.89 $5.39 $7.50 
3.6 9.08 $2.27 §$ .92 $1.35 
3.6 9.53 2.38 -96 1.42 
4.2 12,28 3.07 1.02 2.05 
3.7 10.78 2.70 .99 1.71 
4.0 9.20 2.30 99 1.31 
BOE] nncccccccccccccec sesscecsateccsceccocs 1,131.7 oese 50.87 $12.72 $4.88 $7.84 
POLLED JERSEYS. 
TING ois iccvascscectdccasvqnceseds : we 144.6 4.4 8.52 $2.18 $.73 $1.40 
Prides Favorite 4.4 9.46 2.37 74 1.63 
Queen 6.1 10.09 2.52 -75 1.77 
Justina ... 4.4 5.07 1.27 44 83 
TI caccswectacdecenccosens 4.0 10.71 2.68 83 1.85 
WARE | vciascvessevessss 43.85 $10.97 $3.49 $7.48 
AIDOTER 2. ccccccccccccccscccccces 2.9 5.67 $1.42 $.97 §$ .46 
Madeline ........++++ 3.3 9.29 2.32 1.09 1.28 
Belle of Warwick 4.0 11.61 2.90 1.09 1.81 
Merletta .....cccccccccccccees 2.75 6.28 1.57 1.04 .% 
Holland Creamery 3.1 7.99 2.00 1.02 98 
WOU aa ceckccsvccsocseccee eee» 40.84 $10.21 $5.21 $5.00 
FRENCH CANADIAN. 
Liema FIOry .....cccccsccccccccsecsceccsesseces 3.8 10.066 $2.52 $.92 $1.60 
ROWED ...ccececccccsees 4.0 9.71 2.43 92 1.51 
Denise Champione 3.3 8.63 2.16 -76 1.40 
LAID © vo cccccescadsccccesecs 3.5 8.63 2.16 92 1.24 
La Pouchette ........e+++« 3.3 6.39 1.60 81 79 
WORRA> kvwaivocvessioces 43.42 $10.87 $4.33 $6.54 








REPORT OF THE MODEL DAIRY AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
GIVING TOTALS OF EACH HERD COMPLETE FROM THE COM- 


MENCEMENT OF THE TEST MAY 1, 


UP TO AND INCLUDING 


THE WEEK ENDING JULY 16, 1901. 


Name of Cow. 


Shorthorn 
Holstein 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 
Guernsey 
Brown Swiss 
Red Polls 
Polled Jerseys 
Dutch Belted 
French Canadian 





a aa Gert aes 
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15,785.9 616.65 $134.16 $69.78 $84.38 
-18,505.6 670.19 167.50 67.34 100.16 
1,654.2 687.32 171.91 63.63 108.28 
7 662.63 165.68 61.37 104.31 
698.99 174.80 62.86 111.94 
632.44 138.09 69.47 88.62 
648.80 162.18 64.22 97.96 
516.99 129.17 49.57 79.60 
429.60 107.52 58.31 49.21 
537.33 134.42 55.25 79.07 








SKIM-MILK CALVES IN THE FEED 
. LOT. 





Feeders find that the average skim- 
milk calf does not make profitable gains 
in the feed lot and will not buy him. 
Farmers find that the difference in price 
between an ordinary skim-milk calf and 
one that has run with the cow is fre- 
quently greater than the profits made 
from milking, and they drop dairy work. 

The Kansas Experiment Station during 
the past winter fattened 130 head of 
calves for baby beef. These were divided 
into nine lots—one lot of ten had been 
raised by hand with skim milk, and an- 
other lot of ten had run with their dams 
in small pastures until weaning. Both 
lots were put in fattening yards at wean- 
ing and were fed for seven months on 
alfalfa hay and corn. The results are as 
follows: 

Average gain per head, pounds: Calves 
raised with dam, 435; feed for 100 pounds 
gain, corn, 475; alfalfa, 472. Average gain 
per head, pounds, skim-milk calves, 400; 
feed for 100 pounds gain, corn, 439; al- 
falfa, 436. 

Corn cost 40 cents a bushel, and alfalfa 
hay $8 a ton, making the cost of each 
100 pounds gain $5.28 for calves raised 
with their dams and $4.88 for the skim- 
milk calves. The calves when fattened 
were shipped to Kansas City, the steers 
in each lot bringing $5.40 per hundred, 
and the heifers $5.15. The packers paid 
the same price for the fattened skim-milk 
calves that they did for the others. In 
this trial, the skim-milk calves made the 
greater gain, gains at the least cost, and 
made the most profit. 

We attribute the good showing made 
by the skim-milk calves to the fact that 
at weaning time they were already on 
grain feed; they did not worry at loss of 
their dams as did the other calves, and 
they were perfectly tame. 

The skim-milk calves were fed until 
weaning on sterilized skim-milk with a 
grain ration composed of equal parts of 
corn and Kaffir corn, with all the alfalfa 
hay they would. eat. They were fed in 
this way twenty-two weeks and made an 
average daily gain of one and a half 
pounds per calf. The feed to raise these 
calves to weaning cost $5.27 per head. As 
the results show, they were in good con- 
dition for feeding when weaned and the 
experiment shows strongly the good feed- 
ing qualities of the skim-milk calf and 
the profits that can be made from it, 





when the calf is properly handled from 
birth to weaning and then pushed for 
baby beef. 

The College herd of scrub cows, bought 
without regard to their value for the 
dairy, produced in a year, at creamery 
prices, milk worth $37.75 per cow. The 
skim-milk calves which were fattened in 
this experiment were of mixed breeding 
and were selected without regard to their 
value for the production of baby beef. 
They brought an average of $40 each 
when marketed at about a year old. This 
shows a gross income in a year from a 
scrub cow and a scrub calf of $57.75, 
when both cow and calf are pushed, the 
cow’s milk sold, and the calf raised on 
skim milk. 

The best cow in the scrub herd pro- 
duced milk in a year worth, at cream- 
ery prices, $60.88. The best calf in the 
skim milk lot brought $47. This shows 
that a good scrub cow with a good calf 
could be made to bring over $100 gross 
income in a year. With large grade 
Shorthorn or Hereford cows of the dairy 
type crossed with a short-legged, thick- 
meated, blocky bull, the returns from 
both cows and calf would undoubtedly be 
much greater, making the combination of 
dairying and baby beef very profitable. 

. H. M. COTTRELL. 
Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kas., 
July 16, 1901. 


*“ CONCERNING MILK.—With the m- 
crease of scientific knowledge concerning 
milk, people have awakened to the fact 
that it is no longer.a harmless fluid that 
can be handled with as much impunity 
as water. In the old days no care was 
taken of milk to protect it from bad 
conditions. It was supposed to be an 
absolutely pure article and was handled 
carelessly and still considered to be pure. 
People drank it without thinking. Often 
they drank with it the germs of scarlet 
fever and typhoid fever and laid the en- 
suing epidemics to the weather or the 
sins of the community. But with the 
microscope has come the knowledge that 
it is the finest medium in the world for 
the multiplication of bacterial life. The 
responsibility of the men that handle !t 
is henceforth great. In their hands are 
to a considerable extent the health of 
the people. Every safeguard should be 
thrown around the productions and 
handling of this important article of 
food.—Ex. 


DANISH BUTTER. 





A correspondent of the Chicago ‘‘Rec- 
ord-Herald’"’ writes from Copenhagen, 
Denmark, as follows: 

The butter of Denmark is considered 
superior to that of all other countries. 
It brings the highest price in fancy mar- 
kets, and can be found all over the world 
in shops where luxuries are sold. 
South America, South Africa, in the East 
and West Indies, in India, Egypt and in 


tins of one, two and three pounds weight. 


duce butter that will stand changes of 
climate so well. In Holland and Sweden 


Danish dairymen, but the butter from 
those countries is worth only half as 
much and does not keep half as well, 
while the efforts of dairymen in the 
United States have practically failed, with 
a few isolated exceptions. There is one 
creamery in Iowa, I believe, which pro- 
duces butter that stands the tropic heat 
comparatively well, and will melt and 
solidify as it passes from a colder to a 
warmer and then to a colder climate, 
like the butter made in Denmark. 

Refrigerator ships are now found on 
nearly all the big steamship routes, and 
they can carry perishables as long and 
as far as necessary, but butter shipped 
by the ordinary cargo steamer usually 
melts and remains in a liquid state as 
long as it is exposed to the tropic heat. 
When it passes into the temperate zone 
again it hardens, and the change usually 
spoils it for the taste, entirely destroying 
the flavor and leaving it like ordinary 
grease or oil. The Danes, however, pro- 
duce a butter which will endure this 
ordeal without affecting its flavor or 
Sweetness, and they are the only people 
of whom this may be said. 

Therefore it is the popular impression 
that some secret process is used either 
in the preparation or the packing of their 


ascertain the facts. Every butter man I 
met assured me that the Danish butter 
was made in the same manner and con- 
tained the same ingredients that are 
found in the butters of other countries, 
except that the Danish dairymen were 
more patient and careful in its prepar- 
ation. There was no secret process; no 
preservatives were used; no chemical 
change was produced before packing. 
Nevertheless none of the several butter 
packers in Copenhagen would allow me 
to inspect their establishments. They 


there was no particular reason why they 
should not be; that applications from 
American dairymen to witness. butter 
packing in Denmark were numerous and 
frequent, and were always denied. This 
seemed to confirm the stories of secret 
processes. 


At the “‘Landbohojskolen,” as the ag- 
ricultural college is called in Danish, the 
people in charge of the dairy department 
again assured me that no secret is in- 
volved in the preparation of Danish but- 
ter. They said the commission houses in 
Copenhagen bought butter here and there 


kingdom, which was shipped in small or 
large packages to headquarters, where it 
was mixed and carefully worked over in 


be completely expelled. It was then uni- 
formly colored with the juice of the or- 
dinary garden beet and hermetically 
sealed in tins. 

“The whole secret,’’ said my informant, 
“is nothing but scientific cleanliness, to- 
gether with sterilizing all the milk and 
cream used.” 





I learned elsewhere, however, that Pro- 
fessor Christian D. A. Hansen, chemist of 
| the Jacobson Brewing Company, had dis- 
|covered a bacteria which gave butter a 
| peculiarly fine flavor, and was cultivating 
jit for that purpose, but did not have time 
|to visit Mr. Hansen’s laboratory. 
| Professor Freeman, United States Con- 
}sul General at Copenhagen, is here to 
jtake up the matter and make a careful 
investigation. 


A good deal of interest was excited not 
long ago, both in Europe and America, by 
the publication of a story concerning the 
discovery of a Danish chemist of a new 
preservative, by which it was possible 
to keep butter, eggs, meats, fruits and 
other perishable food products indefinite- 
ly. The United States Consul is still re- 
ceiving inquiries on the subject, but un- 
fortunately the alleged discovery was a 
fake and the author was exposed as an 
imposter by the scientific faculties by 
both fraud and forgery, but was exposed 
before he was able to make any profit 
out of it. 

There are 1,713,735 cows in Denmark, an 
average of 456 for every 100 acres of land 
under cultivation and 756 for every 1,000 
inhabitants. In 1898 the butter exported 
amounted to 121,418,431 pounds, in 1899 to 
122,412,598 pounds, and in 1900 to 124,623,211 


pounds, of which 3,593,362 pounds were 
packedin tins. The remainder was in 
firkins. 


The latest census shows that there are 
420,274 horses in the kingdom, 188 for 
every 100 acres under cultivation, and 
19% per 1,000 inhabitants; the sheep num- 
ber 1,068,656, which is 281 per 100 acres and 
465 per 1,000 inhabitants. Denmark is an 
agricultural country. About three- 
fourths of the population are engaged in 
the cultivation of the soil. Copenhagen 
is the only city of any size. 


WILLIAM E. CURTIS. 


tropical countries generally it is used by | 
epicures, who pay $1 a pound for it in| 


No other country has been able to pro- | 


attempts are made to compete with the | 


butter, and I was diligent in trying to | 


explained that strangers were not ad-| 
mitted under any circumstances, although | 


from the farmers throughout the entire | 


order that every particle of milk should | 


WISCONSIN DAIRY INDUSTRY. | 





“The dairy industry in Wisconsin is 
| steadily increasing in extent and con- 
| Stantly improving in the value of its pro- 
|ducts,’’ says Dairy and Food Commis- 
| sioner H. C. Adams in his biennial report, 
| just issued. In support of this statement 
|the commissioner submits figures show- | 
| ing that the dairy products of the state | 


T lin 1900 were worth $32,900,000, the classifi- | 


cations being: | 


| Butter, 80,000,000 pounds worth $16,000,000. | 
Cheese, 60,000,000 pounds worth $6,000,000. | 
| Milk and cream consumed by 2,066,000 | 
| people, worth $8,400,000. 

Increase of stock value, $2,500,000. | 

Totol, $52,900,000. 

No account is made in this iedeninaat | 
of the skimmed milk of creameries and | 
private dairies which is a large item. | 

ONE THOUSAND CREAMERIES.— | 
|*The state not only contains 50 per cent 
more cows than ten years ago,’ the com- 
missioner says, “but they average better 
in breeding and in economic milk-produc- 
ing quality. The problems of feeding are 
being carefully and profitably studied. 
|Modern methods and new dairy appli- 
}ances and machinery are cutting down 
the percentage of waste in the manufac- | 
| ture of butter and cheese. The old-fash- | 
ioned “store butter" that filled the cream- 
eries of the state with unhallowed odors 
| ten years ago has largely given place to 
| first-class creamery and dairy butter that 
| has uniformly good texture and flavor. 
|The improved article is produced at less 
cost and sold for a higher price than the 
\inferior product. Unprofitable cows are 
being weeded out, and the cow that can 
| Produce 300 pounds of butter per year is 
| becoming a more familiar figure. The 
|1,000 creameries of the state are turning 
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ps ig to be used for glazing 


knew, you would be 
sure to demand 


Lion Coffee 


which is never contaminated with 
any glazing of any sort, either eggs 
or glue—just pure, fresh, strong, 
fragrant coffee. 
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SHOO-FLY ¥:- 


Kills e fly it strikes; keeps off the rest. 
beast. cent's worth saves 3 qts. milk and leah. 
bepd $1.00 for Improved Seoepes and enough Shoo-Fiy wo 
roteet 100 cows, or 25 cents liquid alone. Guarantecd 
buoo-FLy FG, 0O., 1005 Fairmount Ave. , 








a MADE,  Buli- 
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| aba Sold to the Farmer at 
Fully Warranted. 









ade for You 
and is sold to you direct from the 
rapUanan ric: s. 
; THE ADVANGE FENCE 
‘s tirst class in every way. Entirely interwoven. No ends to get] 
lose orravel. Many heights. Sultsall stock, Suits all weather. 
\\ rite for discounts and free circulars, Be your own dealer, 
\) BYANCE FENOE CO.. 110 O14 St. Peoria. 1. 





}out annually 60,000,000 pounds of butter 


| that averages good. Private dairies pro- | 


—————————————————————————— 


manure from one well-fed cow is worth 


duce 20,000,000, pounds more, of which 30 | about as much as that from three that 


per cent, or 6,000,000 pounds, will grade | 
with the average creamery product, leav- 


jing 14,000,000 pounds, or something over | 


|15 per cent of inferior quolity.”’ 


|missioner gives the dairyman some ad- 
|vice. ‘‘The average Wisconsin cow," he 
| Says, “is not yet good enough. Her aver- 
age product measured in butter, is ap- 


proximately 160 pounds per year. It 
;should be at least 250 pounds. Every 
owner of a cow should test her. If she 


|fails to reach a profitable standard she 
|should be slaughtered or sold to a beef 
| producer. Capital punishment applied to 
25 per cent of the dairy cows of Wiscon- 
| sin would be a Godsend to the dairy in- 
| terest. 


its old reputation in the market that it 
|had before the filled cheese blight fell 
upon it. Its best grade is not outclassed 
| by either the cheese of New York or Can- 


| ada. When the cheese factories that are 


unclean and marked by slovenly manage- | 


| ment, and sell green cheese in idiotic 
eagerness for immediate returns, are 
wiped off the map of the state, Wiscon- 
sin cheese will be wanted in every do- 
mestic and foreign market.”’ 

OLEOMARGARINE.—On the subjett of 
oleomargarine, Commissioner Adams 
Waxes earnest and eloquent. ‘‘The man- 
ufacturers of oleomargarine and the deal- 
ers continue to evade and defy the law 
{of this state relative to counterfeit but- 
ter to the extent of their power. Their 
policy is the same in every state in the 
Union. Their contempt for public judg- 
ment as expressed in law is supreme. 
They claim to know more about the pub- 
}lic interest than state legislatures and 
more about the constitutionality of laws 
than courts. 

“Thirty-two states prohibit the manu- 





like butter. If these states could all give 
stringent enforcement to this prohibition, 
oleomargarine would be sold in every 
one of them at a price bearing a proper 
relation to its cost and at a reduction 
from resent prices of from 16 to 40 per 
cent.’’"—Madison, Wis., Journal. 





|FEEDING GRAIN TO DAIRY COWS. 

The time will soon come when many a 
dairyman will be asking himself whether 
it will pay to feed grain to his cows while 
they are in pasture, says ‘“‘American Cul- 
tivator.’”’ Some will not be worried about 
the question at all, having already de- 
cided that it is folly to give cows grain 
when they have grass, and being very 
sure that grandfather never thought of 
such a thing. In fact, they are a little 
doubtful whether it pays to feed grain 
in the winter, and they usually avoid that 
because their cows do not give milk more 
than seven months in the year, anyway. 
During these seven months they are 
mostly on grass till they begin to dry 
up, and after that, of course, it will not 
pay to feed out good grain. These are 
the men who say farming does not pay, 
and that there is no profit in keeping 
cows, which is very likely to be true, as 
these cows seldom yield more than two 
thousand pounds a year. 

There is another class who will not be 
@ moment in doubt about it. They will 
feed grain both summer and winter, ex- 
cepting during about a month when the 
cows go dry before calving, and possibly 
will give a little bran each day then. 
During the eleven months that they are 
in milk they expect each cow to produce 
at least six thousand pounds of milk 
which will be rich in butter fat, for a 
fat cow gives fat milk more surely than 
she has fat calves. They will get more 
income from one cow than the other class 
do from three, excepting possibly the 
manure, and we are not sure but that the 





facture and sale of oleomargarine colored | 


are poorly fed. It will be less work to 
handle it, even as it is less work to take 
care of one cow than three, 

Those who are in doubt about grain 


DEATH FOR POOR COWS.—The com- | feeding have only to decide which class 


they prefer to belong to. For ourselves 
we have no doubt. We know that when 
we fed grain to them every day in the 
year, if we did not get more milk from 
each cow in June than those who trusted 
to pasture alone, we got more in the fall, 
and our cows were in milk three to four 


|months longer in the year, always looked 


plump and smooth, and when we wanted 
to fatten one that had grown old we could 
do it with but a little increase in the 


|grain feed, as she began to dry off and 


the beef was better than that of a cow 


“The cheese of Wisconsin is regaining | that had been ‘kept in poorer condition, 


having the fat better mixed with the lean 
meat. 





DISTINGUISHED MILKERS. 





Can’t some ingenious dairymen invent 
ja device for injecting a little gumption 
|into the boys at milking time? asks A. 
|W. 'Trow, a writer on dairy subjects. 
| The same farm help that take great pride 
|in plowing corn or striking out a straight 
| furrow, endeavor to excel in husking corn 
|or pitching bundles, often appear to be 
|trying to make a record on slow milking. 
This lack of interest and dislike for milk- 
ing often comes from being obliged to 
stan under the most unfavorable circum- 





stances. 

Cornering up the cow in a sloppy cow 

yard to milk among the pestering flies and 
mosquitoes has led many a boy to make 
|Some very desperate ‘milking stool reso- 
|lutions’” and cold, dark, filthy stables and 
| kicking, filthy cows in winter have 
knocked the milking ambition out of 
;}Many a youthful cow milker. 
Our improved barns that are clean and 
| warm and the better class of cows should 
|have an influence for the better, and as 
| young America does his milking in more 
| congenial surroundings, it is to be hoped 
jhe will learn to enjoy it more and take 
more pride in being an efficient milker. 

Our eastern friends are not having as 
much trouble as formerly in obtaining 
| good milkers. The boys are taking more 
| interest in this class of work, as they find 
it associated with the best class of farm- 
| ers and the social standing of a dairyman 
}is getting very high in some portions of 
the eastern states. 

They say that an eastern millionaire is 
|not considered fit company for million- 
aire society until he owns a good herd of 
cows, and this same millionaire will boast 
of the number of cows he can milk. The 
fact that ex-President Cleveland’s wife 
helps milk the cows while summering out 
among her farmer relatives, is an evi- 
dence that milking cows is becoming a 
very exalted occupation. 

The New York commissioner of agricul- 
ture, who is said to be a very wealthy 
man, milks several cows nearly every day. 
This all has an influence on the boys, the. 
Same as Queen Victoria requiring her 
daughters to become efficient cooks and 
housekeepers, has set an example which 
has been of incalculable value to the 
common people of England. 

Let us have more good examples, bet- 
ter milking quarters, better cows, less 
milking after dark, a little wholesome 
rivalry and then we may hope to have 
better milkers and more of them.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


Good cows well cared for have made 
many an eastern farmer rich and are do- 
ing the same thing for many western 
farmers. 


A man who knows a good dairy cow 
when he sees her, knows more than most 
dairymen. 
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Are You Making 


Here’s a Chance to Make More. 


You can work for us and make a better salary than any other man in your county. We are 
engaging special representatives in every county in the United States, to handle our two great 
remedies. We must have active, wide-awake men a:d women at once and are willing to pay 


pose money for Reig people. Our remedies are without exception, the best sellers on the mar- 
et. You sell them on a positive guarantee. 
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tion, biliousness, insom- 
and all disorders of the 
form. Easy to take 


Don’t Delay. Send at once and secure the Special Agency for your territory. 
Terms to agents free on request. Sample Nervo-Vi 


Modern Remedy Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


to Kewanee National Bank as to our responsibility. 
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The greatest 

known to medical science. 
Everyone who uses it is loud in 
its praises. 
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Horticulture 


that never bore fruit. This Red June is 
ja little larger than the Wild Goose hero 
lthis season, handsomer and perhaps a 
little better. The Wild Goose is a big 





PAN-AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. 





The Horticultural Building of the Pan- 
American Exposition is a handsome | 
structure over 200 feet square. It is dec- 
orated with that indescribable Niagara 
green. This building is flanked on Wwe 
south by the Mines Building and on the 
north by the Graphic Arts Building, and 
these connected by arcades, 
forming a semi-circular court. 


The vaulted ceiling of the building is | 


especially fine for a horticultural build- | 
ing. We entered this building from the 
west, passing over a bridge, the ap-| 
proaches of which are guarded by gigan- 
tic figures of the buffalo and elk. On en- 


tering the building we found ourselves in | 


California. This fact was disclosed by 


the extensive orange decorations, rather | 
But | 


than the huge sign—California. 
fruits are not alone California's boast, for 
in this exhibit was displayed a stalk of 
corn 20 feet high. We were some dis- 
appointed in her exhibit of fresh fruits, 
but were told that preparations are being 
made to display her grapes in season as 
has never yet been done at an exposi- 
tion. The dried fruits of this state were 
extensively shown, and most attractive- 
ly put up. When standing before jars 
of pears, peaches and quinces one is 
very apt to consider the possible extent 
that the glass has acted as a magnifier, 
the specimens look so large and fine. 

Our next stop was in Missouri. The 
exhibit is very attractively arnanged, 
and Commissioner C. C. Bell and his as- 
sistants made us feel at home. Consid- 
ering the limited time and great diffi- 
culties that confronted the Missouri 
Commission the fruit display is very 
good. The big red apple is much in evi- 
dence. One case of magnificent Ben 
Davis apples has claimed the world’s 
championship. It was with regret we 
thought of the drouth conditions that 
would shake the courage of even “Ben 
Davis” this year. 

The principal states participating in 
the apple exhibits are New York, Illinois, 
Missouri, Oregon, Michigan, Virginia 
and Minnesota. The first named has 
shown over 300 varieties. Illinois also has 
a large number of varieties of very fine 
apples. The varieties mostly being shown 
are the Ben Davis, Wine Sap, Jonathan, 
Yellow Bell, Lady York Imperial, New 
ton and Baldwin of the 1900 crop; the 
Red June and Early Harvest being the 
varieties mostly shown of this season's 
growth. 

The finest cherries we found on exhi- 
bition were from Oregon. They were the 
Bing, fine, large, black beauties, and 
looked remarkably fresh. This fact was 
somewhat surprising when one realizes 
that they had been shipped 3,300 miles. 
The entire exhibit from Oregon was full 
of interest. 

New York is making great effort to 
show her fruits. The week prior to our 
attending the Pan-American, New York 
displayed 108 varieties of gooseberries. 
Such a large number of the gooseberry 
will be a revelation to some of us. And 
we stood delighted before her currant 
display of a thousand plates. It was 
truly a handsome sight. Then, having 


been permitted to taste some of the fin- | 
we can testify that | 
they were even better than they looked. | 


est on exhibition, 


One variety was especially interesting. 
It is a climbing currant, the vine having | 
attained a height of 14 feet. Canes of this 
season’s growing were on exhibition, and | 
one could scarcely credit the growth 
made. The currants were like small cher- 
ries, and of delicious flavor. 
crush the currant and feel the pulp melt, | 
and there was more than seeds and skin. | 

We wandered from New York to Flor- | 
ida. This exhibit is full of interest. Here 
we found bananas in fruit; also the pine- 
apple. On the tables were the finest pine- | 
apples we ever saw. Later we were priv- 


ileged to taste one; also a cocoanut and | 


mango grown in that state. Such tropi- 
eal fruits grown in the United States 
make one feel how greatly are our re- 
sources. Every moment spent in the 
building was one of great pleasure. Then, 
too, the construction and location make 


this building one of the coolest on the | 


ground. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman, whom we 
found in charge of the horticultural ex- 
hibits, made our stay most delightful and 
profitable. He was ever on the alert to 
give the inquirer all the information pos- 
sible, and seemed to be much in demand. 
His unostentatious manner makes him 
easily approachable, and the most 
timid go freely to him, and his fund of 
information regarding the exhibits from 
all sections seems exhaustless. 

A display of tuberous rooted begonias 
made by Vick in one of the arcades, was 
most beautiful. Instead of the flowers 
having the waxy petals with which we 
are so familiar, they were more like a 
soft silk crape, 
colors, some being the palest lemon, oth- 
ers deep rich reds. Sometimes the flower 
was double and again single, and both 
single and double were sometimes found 
on one plant. 


The horticultural decorations on the 


grounds are varied and beautiful. The 
entire time at our disposal for the Pan- 
American could easily have been spent 
on this one feature alone. Cypress trees 
were brought a year. in advance from 
New Jersey and set out of doors to be- 
come acclimated, while carloads 


from Belgium. 
everywhere confronted us. 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


A SUITABLE COMBINATION.—Some- 
one has recently written an article stat- 
ing that the keeping of bees, poultry and 
fruit suited some for an occupation, This 
is all right from a certain standpoint, 
but how does it suit me? I own neither 
bees nor poultry, yet the chickens pick 
nearly every nice apple that falls through 
the day, so I have to be out early in 
the morning to secure sound fruit. My 
Abundance and Gold plums, just be- 
ginning to ripen, are punctured by the 
wasps and the bees follow up the work, 
so that if I want any I must gather 
them before they are as ripe as they 
should be. This morning the wasps were 
just swarming among my Abundance 
plums. This insect is becoming a real 
pest. The early peaches are also badly 
injured. If we could ripen these fruits 
in the house as we do pears, it would 
be a different thing, but to have them 
in perfection, they should ripen on the 
trees. No doubt when the grapes ripen 
the same trouble will exist. 

THINGS AS THEY OCCUR.—Yester- 
day I gathered my Red June plums 
(Japanese). I have about a half bushel 
from two grafts set on a Weaver tree 


the whole | 


One could | 


and of most exquisite 


or 
palms and orange trees and tropical 
plants were brought from California, and 
hundreds of bay trees were imported 
Beauty and wonder 





crop, but of no real value here. One 
man not far from here offers a large 
|quantity at 80 cents per bushel. Another 
| dark plum that I have lost the name of, 
lis ripe now. It is smaller than the Wild 
| Goose, but better in quality. I am look- 
ling forward with considerable interest 
\to the ripening of the Gold and Abund- 
jance, as neither have fruited here before 
to amount to anything. 

EARLY APPLES.—The Early Harvest 
lfand Red June are nearly gone. The All 
Summer is in its prime, and will be so for 
nearly a month longer. It is below 
| mediurn size, is nearly white, of fair 
quality for eating and excellent for sauce, 
pies and tarts. It always bears a crop. 
{Its main fault is overbearing, which can 
ibe remedied by thinning out, when the 
fruit gets larger. I am asked why this 
apple is not mentioned in the catalogs. 
I do not know, for I have recommended 
it repeatedly. I brought this apple with 
'me from Pennsylvania 35 years ago. 
| The Duchess of Oldenburg is coming in 
inow, and is a valuable kitchen apple; it 
is too sour for eating fresh. This apple 
|has no superior as a cooking apple, when 
sugar is added. The tree is among the 
hardiest and bears well. This apple grows 
pretty large when the tree is not too full. 
Drap D’Or is a French variety, that we 
hear but little about, which should be in 
every collection. It is a large, pale yel- 
low apple and extra fine in quality. I 
must not fail to mention the Yellow 
Transparent, one of the Russians. This 
is a beautiful and excellent variety, and 
is just now a little past its prime. Ben- 
noni will soon come in, and it is a No. 1 
eating apple. 

The blackberry crop is sharing the fate 
of the raspberry, all drying up. This is 
disappointing in more ways than one—no 
fruit and a number of new varieties 
which we expected to see in their prime 
that we now can tell nothing about. 

PEARS.—A far off friend writes to 
me that he has 1,000 Garber pear trees, 
the blossoms of which he thought were 
destroyed by frost. These trees will give 
about a bushel of pears apiece, and his 
Keiffers will give a big crop. This is 
cheering news to me,-as it was on my 
recommendation that he planted them. 

The mercury has been up above 100 
degrees for days, the highest here in the 
shade being 114. The heat is oppressive 
and indeed alarming. Yet up to this 
time the apples, pears, peaches and 
grapes seem to be holding out pretty 
well. We have not had as much rain in 
the last ten weeks as I have seen fall in 
one hour. Distress from want of water 
is felt all around. If it were not for 
my never failing spring, I would have to 
haul our water from the Missouri River, 
a quarter of a mile away. The pump is 
2% feet high, to which a board walk is 
laid. With the use of spouting we are 
enabled to keep most of the garden plants 
alive. Potatoes are almost a failure. 
There is no cabbage. Tomatoes are not 
doing anything. Beans are dried up. 
There are sigrfs of rain, but it does not 
come. This is a repetition of 1881, and 
1838, which I remember well. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 





| 
| ALTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





The regular meeting of the Alton, IIL, 
Horticultural Society was held on Sat- 
jurday, July 8, at the home of Mr. E. Hol- 
lard, near Melville. The day was very 
| warm, but the attendance was good. 
|After the reading of the minutes the 
jusual discussion took place. 
| ORCHARDS. 

Mr. Pearson: Early apples are scarce, 
jand not profitable. I have sprayed three 
| times, and hope to do so once more this 
|season. The canker worm, while almost 
| unknown here, 
| Mr. Carlin: 
at this time is too get rid of the second 
|crop of codling moth. 

Mr. Davis: My apples look well; all 
jon the trees are perfect thus far. Peaches 
jare abundant. Pears look well, except 
| Bartlett; will have but few of them. 
| Mr. Hollard: My old peach trees are 
too heavily loaded. Cherries were plen- 
|tiful, and sold high. 

Mr. Jackson: Do not think there will 
be an overabundance of peaches. Since 
last meeting I had a bulletin from Mr. 
Goodman, Secretary of the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Society. He says there is a fall 
crop of canker worms, which late spray- 
ing will destroy. 


Dr. Van Horn: My apples are doing 


fairly well; have sprayed thoroughly 
three times. 
Mr. McPike: My plums were all 


sprayed and are badly stung excepting one 
variety of Chickasaw. Late apples look 
well. 

Mr. Hurd: The wind storm damaged 
my tree fruit very badly. Some trees 
were torn up by the roots. 

Mr. Hyndman: My Pippin apples are 
good, though the trees are old. Not 
many pears. Plums are too full. 

Dr. Smith: Apples are dropping bad- 
ly; about one-sixth of a crop. 

Rev. Nash: The hail made some of 
my apples look like they had the measles, 
though the orchards are cultivated well. 


Mr. McPike: What will we do for twig 
blight? 

Mr. Riehl: There is no known cure 
for it. 


A pleasant hour was spent while din- 
ner was being served under the spreading 
branches of a beautiful horse chestnut 
tree. 

SMALL FRUIT. 

Mr. Jackson: Strawberry crop small, 
though profitable. Fruit is a personal 
matter, for all varieties need good care 
to succeed. Mr. Davis has on exhibition 
a blackberry of very fine quality, said 
to be a seedling of the Lawton; also a 
black raspberry which is very productive 
and of best quality, a seedling of the 
Gregg. 

Mr. Riehl: The most vigorous currant 
we have is the North Star, but have seen 
Fay’s Prolific bear very full. The Red 
Cross is good and highly spoken of. 

Mr. Davis: I had one-half crop of 
strawberries; some of the plants set out 
this spring have died from the drouth. 

Mr. Challacombe: I have some Gregg 
raspberries Mr. Jackson gave me 20 years 
ago, and they are good now. 

Mr. Hyndman: With me five years is 
long enough to leave a patch of Gregg 
raspberry. 

VINEYARDS. 

Mr. Pearson: “Vineyards that I have 
observed look well; plenty of fruit and 
no sign of disease; have sprayed mine 
twice. 

Mr. Hurd: My Concord bunches are 
compact, but very few of them. 

Mr. McPike: All my grapes look well 
and pollenization has been good; will 
spray again this week for leaf roller 
with Bordeaux mixture and Paris green. 
I use the cultivator almost constantly in 
my vineyard and the ground is moist. 








is in evidence this year. | 
The reason of the spraying | 


Rev. Nash: What harm will come 
from leaving the arm of the vines full 
length? 

Mr. McPike: 
and takes too much vitality from the 
vine. 

Mr. Jackson: 
“Hicks” grape. 

Mr. Riehl: 
inator, Mr. Wallis, at Weliston, Mo., and 
says it is almost exactly like the Con- 
cord. 

Mr. McPike: Mr. Pearson says he is 
not afraid of the leaf roller. It was later 
than this last year that the great dam- 
age was done. 

Mr. Riehl: When the vines are thor- 
oughly vigorous, the roller seldom affects 
them. 

Mr. Jackson: Have any of the grow- 
ers yellow leaves on the Catawba? None 
was reported. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mr. McPike: I have good potatoes; 
they were planted the first of April, after 
the weather got dry I plowed the soil to 
rows four times, but now have very good 
potatoes. 

Mr. Goetz: The shallow planted po- 
tatoes are the best this year. 

Mr. McPike: The large black ants 
ate destroying melons, cucumbers and 
other garden produce. 


What is known of the 


Mr. Hurd: I have killed my cucum- 
bers by watering them with spring 
water. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 

Mr. McPike: I want to give the names 
of some of the best varieties of hardy 
roses, which can withstand the dry 
weather, viz.: Marshal, P. Wilder, Her- 
mosa, La France, Magna Charta, Paul 
Neyron, Persian Yellow, Jacqueminot and 
Crested Moss, with heavy mulching these 
roses will bi all 

Mr. Pearson: I prefer hardy 
to roses; they are less care. 

Mr. Carlin reported they were making 
elaborate preparations in Jerseyville to 
entertain the society at the September 
meeting, which will be the grape and 
orchard fruit exhibit. 

On motion the society adjourned. 


HANNAH DAVIS, Secretary. 





shrubs 





LAFAYETTE CoO., MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have lived 
in this county all my life, and have never 
seen a drouth that equaled the one now 
prevailing, or the general condition so 
serious. There will be a great loss of 
fruit trees, and other nursery stock set 
last spring. A few trees I set three years 
have died, and nearly all that I set this 
spring; the few remaining alive have 
made a very poor growth. 

How will the present condition affect 
the formation of fruit buds for the com- 
ing season’s crop? Will some fruit grow- 
er of experience answer? 

I have about given up trying to raise 
plums. I have read what various writers 
have said regarding curculios as to the 
need of destroying all fallen fruit as a 
partial preventive of injury the follow- 
ing year. It may be well to do this, but 
I never had a plum on this farm until 
this year, and the curculios are worse 
than I ever saw them before. Where did 
they come from? 

Grapes are still promising a fair crop. 

In my next ‘‘Melange”’ I will give my 
experience with an orchard set three 
years this spring. If what Prof. L. H. 
Bailey says in the RURAL WORLD of 


sery stock is correct, a man would need 
a good deal of nerve to undertake to set 
out a large orchard; yet I opine that 
much of what he says is true. During 
the first winter after I set my orchard 
about one-half of the trees were frozen; 
and now the drouth has burned out many 
;of the remainder. J. L. MARSHALL. 





REASONS FOR PRUNING TREES. 





If one were asked for specific directions 
‘as to how to prune a fruit tree it would 
be unsafe for him to make answer with- 
out having first seen the tree. No dog- 
matic rules can be given, though a gen- 
eralization might be ventured, says the 
“Mirror and Farmer.” Each tree re- 
quires different treatment. Each tree 
presents a new set of problems to be 
solved by the pruner. Different reasons 
exist as to why a certain tree should re- 
ceive peculiar treatment or pruning dif- 
ferent from that given another of the 
same age, variety and growth, The chief 
reasons for pruning are as follows: 

First—To modify the vigor of the plant. 

Second—To produce larger and better 
fruit. 

Third—To keep the tree within man- 
ageable shape and limits. 

Fourth—To change the habit of the 
tree from fruit to wood production or 
vice versa. 

Fifth—To remove 
parts. 

Sixth—To 
spraying. 

Seventh—To facilitate tillage. 

Eighth—To train plants to some desired 
form. 

The trained horticulturist no more 
thinks of neglecting pruning than omit- 
ting spraying. He places a high estimate 
upon these operations, for he knows 
what they mean to him in dollars and 
cents and in the longevity of his or- 
ehard’s usefulness. 


surplus or injured 


facilitate harvesting and 


PRACTICAL PEACH POINTERS. 


Select high, dry, sandy, or sandy loam 
soil. The peach will endure more drouth 
than any other fruit tree, says the “‘N. 
Y. Farmer.” 

Careful selection of the varieties most 
hardy in fruit budding. 

Vigorous, healthy stock. 

Budded from healthy, bearing trees. 

Thorough cultivation from early in the 
spring until the first of August. 

Liberal manuring broadcast, manure 
rich in potash, wood ashes, such as often 
can be obtained at mills. 

Low heads, pruned every year. Cut off 
one-third of each year’s growth. 

Wash every year with a wash made of 
lime, soft soap, with a little crude car- 
bolic acid added to protect from borers. 

Look carefully over the trees once or 
twice a month; if any disease makes its 
appearance and the tree cannot be re- 
stored to health, pull it up and burn. 

If weeds grow after it is too late to 
plow under, mow down and leave for a 
mulch, 

Protect against rabbits with suitable 
wash, paper, or split corn stalks. The 
above holds good for plums budded on 
peach stock, with the exception of trim- 
ming. Cherry trees require less cultiva- 
tion and trimming than other trees. 





If you feed and water stock, it will pay 
you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEL 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Illustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks, etc 





My father visited the orig- | 


July 3, as to what becomes of the nur- | 





It is a waste of growth 
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result from the use of fertilizers con- 
taining liberal percentages of 





OUR BOOKS are not advertising cata- 
logues, but are scientific publications, written 
by agricultural authorities. We mail them 
Sree to farmers upon request. Send your 
name and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As in other 
sections, we have been suffering from 
the drouth. Only one good rain since 
April 17, which fell July 5, until July 17, 
when a light shower fell; then a good 
rain on the 18th and on the 19th. We had 
a regular “gully washer,” and which 
carried a good deal of real estate toward 
the Gulf. There was some hail and lots 
of wind that blew off 75 per cent of my 
apples and pears. All the corn that was 
large enough was blown flat. Four and 
a half inches of water fell in two hours. 
Ground that had not been plowed this sea- 
son was made wet enough to plow. Very 
little rain fell two miles south, and the 
same distance west of my farm. The high 
temperature continues. Corn and garden 
vegetables are almost an entire failure. 

We are shipping our early peaches to 
northern markets, they are bringing good 
prices. Our Elbertas and Early Crawfords 
will begin to ripen about August 1. They 
are lookng very well considering the 
drouth. 

A great many strawberry plants have 
perished, and we may look for a light 
crop of strawberries next season. Red 
raspberries and blackberries have been 
damaged considerably. Black caps seem 
to be all right and standng the drouth 
well. The apple crop will be poor, fruit 
small and inferior, unless we get plenty of 
good rains all through the remainder of 
the season. 

The farmers are sowing corn and Kaffir 
corn for roughness for stock and planting 
a second crop of Irish potatoes, which 
usually do well here. We will plant cab- 
bage, beans, turnips, etc. Really things 
are looking much better than they did 
some time ago, and we will pull through 
I think without imported aid. 

D. 8. HELVERN. 

Fulton Co., Ark., near the Mo. Line. 





MISSOURI FRUIT. 





Big Red Apples and Luscious Peaches at 
the Missouri State Fair. 





“The Big Red Apple’ and the luscious 
peach of Missouri, 


great abundance at the Missouri State 
Fair, to be held at Sedalia, September 
9-18, and the displays of fruit of every 
kind will be of such an excellent quality 
as to confirm the claims of the most en- 
thusiastic fruit growers of the state. 

Liberal premiums have been offered for 
the best plates of the various varieties of 
grapes, apples, pears and peaches. Sweep- 
stakes are offered for best and largest 
displays of apples and grapes, and for 
the best collections of pears, plums, 
peaches and quinces. Premiums of $50 
and $25 will be given as first and second 
prizes for the best and largest collection 
of fruit, open to any cougty, society or 
‘ne or more persons representing any 
county in the state. 


BEES AND PEAR BLIGHT. 





The committee appointed by the fruit 
growers of Kings County, Messrs. J. J. 
Cortner, N. W. Motheral and A. V. Tay- 
lor, has presented a report to the Board 
of Supervisors which reads as follows: 

“Your committee appointed at a mass 
meeting of the fruit growers to investi- 
gate the pear blight in Kings County, 
and the connection of bees with the spread 
of the same, and the remedy, if any, 
would make this report: 

“First—The pear blight is not in the 
least abating, but it seems to be increas- 
ing. There is no pear orchard in the 
county free from the disease, and many 
orchards have the appearance of having 
been burned over. 

“Second—No remedy has been dis¢gov- 
ered that will check the disease. 

“Third—No change has been produced 
in the minds of your committeemen in 
relation to the original cause of the rapid 
spread of the disease, that the bees are 
the principal agents in the spread in 
the flowering period of the pear trees. 

“Fourth—We believe the only remedy 
is the removal of the. bees, to at least 
five miles from the fruit districts, other- 
wise the pear industry will soon be a 
thing of the past in this county. 

“Fifth—We, your committee, would ask 
the Board of Supervisors to give the 
fruit growers any aid in investigating the 


the same, for which we believe the bees 
are largely responsible, to do the same.’ 

The Board of Supervisors will consult 
the district attorney in regard to its 
powers in the matter.—California Fruit 
Grower. 





Any farmer can make a success cf 
farming if he will save all his manure, 
liquid as well as solid, as best he can 
with absorbents, haul it out as ‘made and 
top-dress with a manure spreader. Iake 
off one crop before turning the manure 
down, so as to have the manure become 
thoroughly incorporte in the bed, and 
then the land will be more retentive of 
organic matter, 





Among the fruits that have no seeds 
we mention the banana, pineapple and 
navel orange. These all once produced 
seeds, but the habit of seed producing 
has been eliminated by long periods of 
selection and cultivation. The time will 
come when some of the fruits we now 
raise will be model in this respect. This 
is a very important factor in the devel- 
opment of small fruits, where the seeds 
will doubtless become smaller and small- 





surpassing in high 
color and exquisite flavor the productions | 
of any spot on earth, will be exhibited in | 


subject of pear blight or the removal of 
»., the balance. 


The Apiary 


MANAGEMENT OF THE APIARY. 
NO. 5. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The subject 
touched upon by your correspondent, Mr. 
C. A. Bird, in your issue of July 10 ought 
to be better understood than it is by 
that class of farmers and business men 
who wish, and very sensibly, too, to sup- 
ply their own households with the most 
delicious and healthful of all the sweets 
of the earth—pure honey. Mr. Bird tells 
us that it has been forty years since 
he has had any experience with bees, If 
Mr. Bird had experience with bees forty 
years ago he is really one of the pioneers 
in modern bee culture, for the modern 
system of handling bees in movable 
frame hives that has made it possible for 
the apiarist to master the essential fea- 
ture in bee culture—viz., a thorough 
knowledge of the natural history and 
habits of the honey bee—is now about 
forty years old. 

The writer kept some bees in box hives 
over forty years ago and knew about as 
much of the internal working of the bee- 
hive as he now knows of the natural 
history of the blind fishes that inhabit 
the underground waters of the dark 
caves of the earth. But after L. L. 
Langstroth of the state of Ohio made 
known his invention of the movable 
frame hive, and I became acquainted 
with its utility, I began bee keeping as a 
new business. By the help of the mod- 
ern “bee hat” (veil) and bee smoker, I 
learned to open the hives, lift out the 
frames with the adhering bees, and ob- 
serve the general order of things in the 
home of the bees, their manner of breed- 
ing, etc. 

I learned to look up the queen, and 
readily distinguished her from the drones 
and worker bees. I learned to know 
that each colony of bees has a single 
mother bee at the helm, which we mod- 
ern bee culturists distinguish as the 
“queen,” and that the colony of bees 
is wholly dependent on the queen mother 
and her successors for literal existence. 
She “lays” all the eggs to keep up the 
succession as the old bees die off by age 
and accident. That the queen, like all 
living creatures, must get “old,” and 
may die at any time, and must die “at 
last.” And if the mother (queen) of the 
hive dies in the winter months when the 
bees cannot rear a successor to supply 
her place, the colony must perish if the 
apiarist neglects to supply the colony 
with brood from other hives in the early 
spring, and give them the opportunity 
to rear a successor to their deceased 
mother. 

The demoralized condition in swarming 
mentioned in Mr. Bird’s article was the 
result of one of two causes. Either the 
queen was too old and clumsy to accom- 
pany the swarm, in which case the 
bees are sure to return to the parent 
hive, or the old queen died, and a brood 
of young queens was reared to succeed 
her, and in their scramble for “first 
place” produced the demoralization. 

The remedy in the first case is to al- 
ways look carefully in front of the hive 
for the queen when a prime swarm is- 
sues, and if found she should be caged, 
the old hive removed from its stand and 
a prepared hive put in its place to re- 
ceive the swarm. Place the cage with 
the imprisoned queen at the entrance of 
|the prepared hive, and when the swarm 





|returns—as it is sure to do—and get 
well started into the hive, liberate the 
queen and see that she enters the hive 
with the bees. I have never seen a fail- 
ure when managed in this way. In the 
case of more than one young queen with 
a swarm I have often restored harmony 
by dumping the swarm on a cotton cloth 
spread on the ground, and carefully 
searching for and capturing all the 
young queens, then hiving the swarm 
and giving it but one of the disputants. 
This is a sure settlement. 

I remember on one occasion when 
“fussing” with a demoralized swarm I 
captured six royal youngsters out of that 
swarm, and after supplying the swarm 
with one of them I employed the re- 
maining five in starting five artificial 
colonies. But I am talking too much. 

Shelby Co., Ky. G. W. DEMAREB. 

We do not think there is a single read- 
er of the RURAL WORLD who will 
agree to Mr. Demaree’s last statement.— 
Editor. 


RELATIONSHIP OF BEES TO FRUIT 
CULTURE. 





In a paper read before a farmer’s insti- 
tute at Santa Paula, Cal., the writer, a 
horticulturist and bee raiser, said: 

“I shall take the ground, to commence 
with, that bees are. no benefit whatever 
to any kind of fruit after the blossoms 
have fallen from the trees, and if any 
relationship exists between bees and ripe 
fruit it is the relation of the small boy 
to a piece of bread and butter. I do not 
believe that bees are any benefit to 
either grapes or figs at any time. The 
blossom of the grape seems to belong to 
that class of inconspicuous flowers some- 
times called wind-lovers. The pollen in 
these flowers is a dry powder which is 
carried by the wind from the anthers of 
one flower to the stigma of another. The 
fig depends upon an insect to bring its 
lover, but that insect is not the honey 
bee; its name is Blastophaga grossorum. 

“Many animals, birds and insects have 
found out that figs and grapes are good 
to eat, and man has to fight for his 
share, the birds and yellowjackets bite 
holes in the fruit and when they go away 
the bee takes possession and cleans up 


“Bees will not eat fruit if there are 
plenty of flowers at the time the fruit 
ripens. Fruits that ripen in May, June 
and July usually escape injury from 
bees, because the bees are busy at that 
time storing honey from the sage and 
other wild flowers. For this reason the 
apricot is not troubled by bees except in 
dry years, when there are no wild flowers. 

“The pear, peach, nectarine, prune, 
plum and apricot depend on bees and 
other insects to fertilize their blossoms, 
and when only a few trees are planted 
in a place the other insects may be suf- 
ficient, but when man plants large num- 
bers of these trees in a mass it becomes 
necessary also to mass the fertilizing 
agents, and bees are the only insects 
that can be practically used for this pur- 
pose, 

“I have known several cases where 
large orchards of these fruits were a fail- 
ure until some wise friend suggested 
bees as the remedy; the bees were tried 
and immediately the orchards became 
paying properties. 

“I have repeatedly covered branches 
of these trees with house lining just be- 








obtain satisfactory results in paint- 
ing, we recommend that you use 
Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 

Oil, and employ a practical painter. 
If the seryices of a competent painter 
cannot be obtained, you can get satisfactory 
results by using any of the brands of Pure 


White Lead named in 


the inargin and the National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, by 
which any shade desired can be made, 


economy and the most 
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could get to the blossoms, and left the 
cover on until the bloom had fallen. The 
result was always the same, a total fail- 
ure of the crep on the branches so cov- 
ered. 

“Oranges, lemons, olives, apples, 
quinces and nut trees receive great bene- 
fit and no injury from the presence of 
bees, and large orchards of any of these 
fruits should have a corresponding num- 
ber of bees near them. 

“The pollen in nearly all fruit blos- 
soms and other flowers that secrete 
honey is heavy and adhesive, and can- 
not be carried by the wind from one 
flower to another, and these plants would 
cease to exist if they had not the power 
to bribe the insect world, with a little 
drop of honey, to carry this fertilizing 
pollen from the anthers of one flower to 
the stigma of another. 

“In nearly all fruit blossoms the an- 
thers and stigmas do not mature at the 
same time in one blossom; this is a pro- 
wisdom of nature to secure cross-fertil- 
ization and improvement of the species. 
“This great law of nature, that all 
vegetable and animal life must depend 
on fusion, is the great central idea in 
the plan of creation. It is the doorway 
to all progress and improvement. It is 
evolution.” 





BEES AND HONEY. 





Where there is one place in New Eng- 
land that has as many bees as the flow- 
ers can furnish nectar for, there are 
hundreds where enough goes to waste 
each year to supply an abundance of 
honey to the entire community. As an 
instance of what may be done with bees, 
a writer in the “Ohio Farmer” tells of a 
boy who bought a May swarm of bees 
for $1. He had never kept bees or had 
anything to do with them, but he had 
read, or, we might say, studied bee lit- 
erature until he had a desire to try it. 
He put the swarm in a ten-frame hive, 
but by a division board it was con- 
tracted to eight frames. He put full 
sheets of foundation in half the frames, 
while in the alternate frames he put 
starters of foundation. This was all 
ready before the bees swarmed. He 
waited two days before putting on the 
super, keeping the frames covered with 
a piece of burlap, so that the queen had 
nearly filled the frames with brood or 
eggs. In five days more after putting on 
the super he examined it, and found they 
had begun to seal over the section 
in the middle of the super. Then he put 
on another super, taking care to put it 
under the one that was partly filled, not 
above it, thus securing the finishing of 
the first one, and avoiding the bees trav- 
eling over the comb to reach the second. 
In this way he secured 140 sections of 
comb honey, which he readily sold at 20 
cents a section, thus receiving $28 in 35 
days from his investment of $1, and he 
had then a colony of bees with their 
stores that was really worth $10 at that 
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time. Perhaps not every one could do as 
well, but there are many equally good 
chances. He had an interest in the busi- 
ness, had learned it theoretically possi- 
bly better than some who had kept bees 
for many years, and he chanced to be 
one of those locations we spoke of, where 
there were plenty of bee feeding plants 
with not bees: enough to visit them all.— 
American Cultivator. 


FARM WAGON ONLY 221.96. 





in order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire 
Manufacturing Company, Quincy, IIL, 


have placed upon the market a Farm- 
er’s Handy Wagon, that is only 26 inches 
high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels 
only 


with 4-inch tire, and sold for 





This wagon is made of the best ma- 
terial throughout, and really costs but | 
a trifle more than a set of new wheels | 
and fully guaranteed for one year. Cat- 
alogue giving a full description will be 
mailed upon application by the Empire 
Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill, who 
also will furnish metal wheels at low 
prices made any size and width of tire to 
fit any axle. 





Best to remove all good, marketable 
honey immediately after the honey har- 
vest, for it will then retain its beautiful 
whiteness, which if left very long on the 
hive it will lose, writes A. H. Duff in 
the “Farmers Tribune.” 

Comb honey in particular will readily 
lose its good looking qualities, but of 
course it does not matter with the ex- 
tracted, except that it is best to ex- 
tract at once all that is to be taken this 
way. It is poor policy to extract too 
close, but far better to lay away a num- 
ber of frames of sealed honey for the use 
of the bees. These may be left on the 
hives in the upper stories until during 
autumn, when needed. We do not think 
there is anything gained by taking away 
too much honey from the hives, and 
feeding instead for winter supply. It 
may do well enough if we feed liberal 
enough, but we are apt to not do this 
just as we should. 

All completed sections should be re- 
moved from the supers, and those not 
completed may be crated together and 
placed back on the hives, There may 
be some light honey flows during au- 
tumn, which will enable the bees to com- 
plete a number of these sections, and at 
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any rate they will keep as well or bet- | it. 


| 
| winter, or some time previous to this 
| when the bees are arranged for winter 
| quarters. 

Bring up the late swarms or nuclei 
|that is intended to make full colonies by 
|giving them frames of brood from the 
| strongest colonies, and also honey if they 
need it. Swarms without a hive full of 
combs at this time are but little account, 
|even if on foundation comb, for such col- 
;onies will not be in shape to winter un- 
jless there is a good fall flow of honey, 
or the bees well fed. Do not let any col- 
ony remain long without a queen, and at 
this time we will doubtless find colonies 
without queens, especially if there has 
been much swarming, for very frequent- 
ly colonies left with virgin queens often 
lose them. 








THE .CABBAGE CROP HAS A WORM 
CROP. 





Hammond’s Slug Shot Kills Cabbage 
Worms and Is Safe to Use. 

A Big Man’s say: The Slug-Shot 
reached us in good season and we have 
used it with most excellent results. In 
all my experience I never knew a more 
vigorous attack by any insects on any 
crop than our trial of cabbage was sub- 
jected to. The field was white with but- 
terflies, and I think it no exaggeration 
to say that there was an average of one 
worm to each square inch of leaf sur- 
face in the field. In spite of this we have 
been able to secure a finer crop of heads, 
though the outer leaves are like sieves, 
the worms eating a small hole about 
one-quarter inch in diameter on under 
side of the leaf. The Slug-Shot really 
seemed more effective than sprayed 
Paris green, and I am much pleased with 
WILL W. TRACY. 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 4, 1899. 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 








Oct. 3—E. 8. Donahey, Newton, :.0owa. 
Shorthorns. 

Oct. &—F. M. & O. B. Cain and Jas, No- 
vinger & Sons, Novinger, Mo., at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Oct. 9—A. Alexander and R. G. Robb & 
Son, Morning Sun, Iowa. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 5-6.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 
and W. T. & H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, 

Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 12-13.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

0, 11, 12 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 
se A. Funkhouser, at Kansas 
City. Hereford cattle. 

Dec. 18—C. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

January 2% to 31, 1901.—Sothams’ annual 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 

Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, 

Mo. Hereford cattle. 

Feb. 11-12, 1%2.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
ford cattle. 

March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
Ii.; J. F. Prather, Williamsville, Ill; 
8. E. Prather & Son, Springfi IL; 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Ml.; 
T. J. Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, 
at Chicago, Ill. Shorthorns. 

March 11.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. si dala Oa 

5 . McLane, nville, Ind., 

June Mi ianapelis. Double Standard Polled 
Durhams. a 
The “National Hereford Exchange” un- 

der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 

follows: 

Nov. 20-22, 1901.—East St. Louis. 

March 25-27, 1902.—Chicago. 

April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 

May 27-29, 192—Omaha. 

June 24-26, 1902.—Chicago. 

POLAND CHINAS. 

Aug. 6.—W. R. Loveless, Gibson City, Ill. 

Aug. 7.—E. H. Ware, Douglas, Il. 

Aug. 15, 1901,—Rainey Miller, Champaign. 
Il. Poland China. 

Aug. 22.—C. N. Sutter, Minier, ‘il. 

aur 23.—J. A. Rosenberry, Goodwine, 


Sept. 4—Dan Hallowell, Farmer City, Ul. 
Sept. 17.—T. R. Wilson, Morning Sun, Ia. 
Sept. 18—J. H. McMilton, Decatur, Ii. 
Gent. 19.—D. A. Good, Bearsdale, Ill. 

pt. 0.—A. L. Busey, Sidney, Ill. 
Sept. 2.—Price & Claybaugh, Biggsville, 


Oct. 4—J. W. Funk, Hayworth, Ill. 
Sale at Ill, State Fair Grounds, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
Oct. 7-11.—Kansas City Show and Sale. 
Oct. 12.—R. T. Williams, Russellville, Mo. 
Oct. 17, 18, 19, 21.—American Angora Goat 
Show and Sale, W. T. McIntire, Sec. 
and Manager, Stock Yards, Kansas 


» Mo. 
u-G. E. Leslie, Memphis, Mo. 
E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 
Oct. 23.—J. T. Robinson, Bates City, Mo. 
Oct. 24.—F. H. Schooler, Rockport, Mo. 
Oct, 2.—W. N. Winn & Son, Kansas City, 


Mo. 
Oct. 26.—T. H. Martin, Kansas City, M9. 
Oct. 28.—C. E. Pogue, Findlay, Ill. 
William, Cisco, Ill. 


oodbury, Danville, 
Nov. 13.—E. H. Wane, Douglas, Ill. 
Nov. 14.—E. L. Jimison, On Il. 

_ -_— J. McKibben, Garden Prai- 

rie, Ill. 

Nov. 19.—Victor Wiley, Fuller, Ill. 

Nov. 20.—H. G. Davis, Woodland, II. 
Nov. 23.—J. B. Fink, Herborn, Ill. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 








Oct. 4—Combination sale, W. C. McGav- 
ock, mgr., Springfield, Il. 

Oct. 17-18—National sale, W. C. McGav- 
ock, mgr., Kansas City. 

Dec. 3-6—International sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, W. C. Me- 

Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 

April 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 

June 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 

STOCK IN THE DROUTH SECTION. 
The caring for stock in the drouth- 


stricken section is a problem that should 
elicit the interest of all. Where water is 
scarce or not to be had the only recourse 
is to mowe or sell the stock, but there 
are very few farms in Missouri on which 
a supply of stock water cannot be pro- 
cured. 

Farmers need to exercise the most ju- 
dicious care and consider the future. It 
is indeed a serious matter to part with 
herds that have taken years to get to- 
gether, or for a young farmer who has 
just secured a start in good cattle to sell 
them because he knows he hasn’t feed 
for them and estimates that prices for 
feed will range so high that the stock 
will only be carried at a dead loss. The 
best farmers in any township should 
confer regarding this phase of the drouth 
and co-operate to retain, if possible, 
their herds. Stock farming—dairying, 
and feeding live stock—is conceded to be 
the most profitable line of farming, as 
the farmer can sell his products in the 
most condensed form, thereby saving in 
cost of transportation, and at the same 
time he has the manure for increasing 
soil fertility. 

Wisdom must be exercised in the se- 
lection of cattle that are to be kept on 
the farm. As young beef is what the 
market demands, and the kind that can 
be produced at the least cost per pound, 
it will be folly to keep feeders that 
were to be marketed this fall or winter. 
Dispose of them even if it seems at great 
sacrifice unless you are prepared to feed 
them at paying prices. But don’t part 
with the calves and yearlings. They 
don’t require such heavy feeding, if giv- 
en good shelter, and then it is possible to 
shelter more of them in a given space 
than of the large steers. 

Then don’t fail to reserve every good 
cow. The estimates made previous to 
the drouth were that the supply of beef 
cattle was -not keeping pace with our 
increased population and export trade. 
Give the cows the utmost care possible. 
Make provision now for sheltering them 
from cold, snow and chilling rains. Such 
advice when the mercury is over 100 
seems “previous,’’ but when stock is to 
be put on short rations the deficiency 
must be supplied by care and shelter. 
Sometimes boards will save heat that 
would have to be secured at the ex- 
pense of extra feed. The economy of 
good shelter should have the most care- 
ful consideration. If the matter is taken 
in hand in time, inexpensive sheds can 
be built that will make stock comforta- 
ble. The farmer who thinks and acts 
will be the one who will soonest tide him- 
self over the present situation. But by 
all means devise plans which will enable 
you to save the best of your young stock. 


Many farmers who have heretofore 
been content with grading up their farm 
stock for market are now buying founda- 
tion animals for pure bred herds, studs 
and flocks. In doing this, look well to 


the pedigree and individual merit, buy 
the kind you want to sell, better start in 
on a small scale with the best. 





BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 
Dr. Koch's Recent Discovery. 


The recent announcement by Dr. Koch, 
the famous bacteriologist, that bovine 
tuberculosis (consumption) was not com- 
municable to man has been received with 
| great and widespread interest. By many 
the statement is accepted without ques- 
tion. If it be true it is a matter of great 
importance to the human family, and es- 
pecially to cattle raisers and dairymen. 
But others are not yet ready to accept 
the conciusion that seems to have been 
reached. Among these is Charles Gress- 
well, M. R. C. V. S., Chairman Sanitary 
Committee National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, who writes to President Springer, 
in part, as follows: 

“The matter is one of the most impor- 
tant to the cattle industry and to the 
public, and the evidence for and against 
should be very carefully weighed and 
final judgment suspended until, as Dr. 
Koch himself so justly recommends, a 
corroboration of his results have been 
obtained by other observers. It is, how- 
ever, further more important to accur- 
ately consider the true meaning of what 
Dr. Koch actually has discovered, and 
the important aspects of the question 
still undetermined by him. Equally as 
erroneous conclusions may be drawn as 
was the case in the discovery of tuber- 
culin, and the fact must not be lost sight 
of that however expert and clever a man 
may be as a discoverer, it rarely happens 
that he is equally clever at drawing log- 
ical and correct conclusions from his dis- 
coveries. 

“The facts are these: 

“Dr. Koch has failed in 19 instances to 
convey human tuberculosis to bovines 
jafter the most careful attempts to do so, 
| whereas in no instance has he failed to 
|}econvey bovine tuberculosis to bovines in 
;a similar manner, 
| “He has not attempted to convey bo- 
|vine tuberculosis to human beings, nor 
|human tuberculosis of any kind to hu- 
man beings. 

“Although there is evidence of a very 
suspicious nature of the conveyance of 
human tuberculosis from man to man, 
and from the bovine to man, there is no 
absolute proof of one any more than the 
other. That is to say, there is equally as 
much reason to doubt the contagious na- 
ture of the disease as between man and 
man as there is between bovine and man. 

“The only positive result which can 
|fairly be claimed by Dr. Koch is that 
bovine tuberculosis is communicable to 
bovines. 

“That it is communicable to other ani- 
mals has been positively demonstrated 
|by other observers, and human tubercu- 
losis itself has been demonstrated to be 
communicable to many of the lower ani- 
mals. 

“Dr. Koch now proves, after careful 
tests, that the human form of the disease 
is not communicable to the bovine only. 

“Thus far and no further do his posi- 
tive results go. 

“He advances no proof that bovine 
tuberculosis is not communicable to man, 
but bases his opinion that it is harmless 
on the fact that if it were not so we 
should expect more cases of intestinal 
tuberculosis in man. This is a decidedly 
weak deduction when the observed ill ef- 
fects of the consumption of tuberculous 
milk by infants have been noted to be an 
obstinate and frequently fatal diarr- 
hoea, and when it is further considered 
that by far the greatest number of 
deaths among calves suckled by tuber- 
cular dams is caused by infection of the 
intestinal] and mesenteric glands. 

“It is no safe deduction to conclude 
that because Dr. Koch failed to convey 
human tuberculosis to any of the nine- 
teen cattle experimented upon, and at 
the same time he could convey the bo- 
vine form of the disease in all instances, 
that therefore the bovine disease is 
harmless to the human being. Particu- 
larly is this deduction unsafe when we 
know that the bovine form, whether it be 
due to the lower vitality of the animal 
or to the increased virulence of the germ, 
is very much more rapid in its fatal 
course than the human. 

“Another very important feature is the 
fact that Dr. Koch’s experiments decide 
nothing as to the effect which the secre- 





tions of the bacilli, commonly callei 
toxines, may have on susceptible sub- 
jects. The toxines derived from the 


bacilli of tuberculosis, whether they ema- 
nate from human or bovine, have weli 
defined and poisonous effects on subjects 
which are either affected in a minor de- 
gree with the disease or are victims to 
what is commonly known to scientists as 
the tubercular diathesis. This latter is a 
condition not well understood, it is true, 
but which renders victims susceptible to 
the action of the bacillus, and by some 
eminent men held to be more important 
in the cause of the disease than the germ 
itself. The importance of the effect which 
the toxines of tuberculous milk may 
have on the human infant, or upon per- 
sons already impregnated with the tox- 
ines of their own tuberculous bacilli, can 
not be overestimated, and it is quite pcs- 
sible that the addition of certain and 
non-regulated quantities of such toxines 
to those they are already carrying may 
result in serious detriment and death. 

“Therefore, if the well-known fatality 
of consumptive diarrhoea in children is 
accounted for by the existence of bovine 
toxines in tuberculous milk, and if such 
toxines are sufficient to cause death it 
will make no practical difference wheth- 
er the victim dies from toxines of a 
germ harmless to perpetuate itself, or 
from a germ fruitful in its multiplication. 

“In parasitic life we see many in- 
stances in which those of the same fam- 
ily are unable to perpetuate themselves 
on animals of a different species, but at 
the same time, during their lifetime, in- 
fect their respective hosts with their 
poisonous secretions. 

“Without being an alarmist, I think it 
is necessary to sound a note of warning 
that conclusions so much hoped for 
should not too readily be accepted, and 
that as cattlemen, or dairymen, we cer- 
tainly must not yet congratulate our- 
selves that the necessity of restrictions 
and repressive measures against bovine 
tuberculosis is ‘over, nor that this dis- 
ease in cattle has now no terrors for the 
human being.” 


CATTLE FROM CHICAGO MARKBET. 
Kansas City, Mo., July 26.—The 
Schwartzchild & Sulzberger Packing 
company will receive a consignment of 
export cattle to-morrow from the Chi- 
cago market, to be slaughtered at the 
Kansas City plant. The representatives 
of the company declare that prices on 
the local market have been higher than 
at Chicago and that they were able to 
buy there and ship here to an advantage 
at the present time. Local supplies of 
fat cattle this week have been small, 
notwithstanding that the week’s total is 
the heaviest on record. The bulk of the 
receipts are stock cattle forced on the 
market by reason of the dry weather. 
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ABOUT ALFALFA AS A FEED. 


The chemical department of the Kan- 
sas Experiment Station has published | 
the results of a series of digestion ex- 
periments with alfalfa. The results ap- 
ply, of course, to all the regions where 
alfalfa is grown. 

In this experiment hay was used which 
was cut when in full bloom and was fed 
to a three-year-old grade Hereford steer. 
The result of the analysis shows that the 
air-dry hay contained digestible nutri- 
ents as follows: Crude protein, 10:43 per 
cent (consisting of albuminoids, 7.86 per 
cent; amids, 2.57 per cent); fat, 0.69 per 
cent; crude fiber, 15.99 per cent; carbo- 
hydrates, 28.18 per cent; total digestible 
nutrients, 55.29 per cent. Let us compare 
these last figures with those representing 
the total digestible nutrients contained 
in some of our most common feeds used 
for dry roughage. Millet contains 57.6 
per cent; oat hay 52.2 per cent; orchard 
grass hay, 48.2 per cent; timothy hay, 48 
per cent; prairie hay, 46.7 per cent; sor- 
ghum hay, 44.2 per cent; red clover hay, 
43.9 per cent; oat straw, 43.9 per cent; 
wheat straw, 39.2 per cent; and corn- 
fodder, 35.8 per cent. We find that only 
one of the ten feeds named is equal to or 
exceeds alfalfa in its total content of di- 
gestible nutrients, while the larger part 
of them are far below it. This is not a 
fair measure of its feeding value, how- 
ever, unless we also take into account 
the composition of these nutrients. As a 
rule it costs much more to produce feeds 
rich in protein than it does those rich in, 
carbohydrates, and, consequently, of two 
feeds containing an equal amount of di- 
gestible nutrients, the one containing the 
most protein is the most valuable. Com- 
paring alfalfa in this respect with the 
above-named feeds, we find that it ranks 
far ahead of the richest of them. One 
hundred pounds of alfalfa hay contain 
11.38 pounds more digestible matter than 
the same amount of red clover hay, and 
1% times as much protein. It contains 
only 2.3 pounds less of total digestibie 
nutrients than the same amount of mil- 
let hay, and almost 2% times as much di- 
gestible protein. It contains 24% times as 
much digestible protein as oat hay; 3 
times as much as prairie hay; more than 
4 times as much as sorghum hay; 5 times 
as much as corn-fodder; 6% times as 
much as oat straw, and 13 times as much 
as wheat straw. 

In feeding value, alfalfa hay not only 
ranks high above all other feeds used for 
roughage, but it is well up among the 
more concentrated feeds. One hundred 





total digestible nutrients than wheat 
bran, and almost as much protein. It 
is richer in digestible protein than wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, Kaffir corn or 
sorghum seed. 

Its digestible nutrients have a nutri- 
tive ratio of 1 to 4.4. There are only a 
few feeds, such as wheat bran, linseed 
meal, cottonseed meal, and soy-beans, 
that furnish as narrow a nutritive ratio 
as this. Alfalfa hay, therefore, is an 
ideal feed to use in balanced rations, and 
is especially valuable to combine with 
corn as a ration for fattening steers, 
since it furnishes all the roughage nec- 
essary, and is also a cheap source of pro- 
tein. It is an ideal dairy feed, furnishing 
almost the exact nutritive ratio required 
for the highest yields of milk. Its value 
as a feed for hogs has been shown in re- 
sults previously published by this sta- 
tion. 


LUMP JAW. 


A Kansas correspondent writes asking 
us to describe the government treatment 
for lump jaw in cattle, says the ‘“‘Home- 
stead.’’ There is no “government treat- 
ment” for this disease. The treatment 
desired by the inquirer is probably the 
iodide of potassium treatment, which 
originated in Europe and has been in 
successful use in this country for some 
eight or ten years past. 
giving doses of iodide of potassium, pro- 
portioned to the size of the animal, daily 
or twice a day. The dose should never 
be more than one-fourth of a dram daily, 
for each hundred pounds of live weight, 





this amount will be sufficient for each 
dose. It is best administered dissolved 
in a small amount of water given as a 
drench, or it may be dissolved in a small 
amount of drinking water, taking care 
that the amount of water with which it 
is mingled shall never be more than the 
animal will drink up clean. After giving 
full doses for from six to ten days, symp- 
toms of iodism will appear in the animal. 
These are a discharge of water from the 
eyes, a flow of mucus from the nose and 
a peeling off, in scales or flakes, of the 
superficial layer of the skin over the 
body. When these symptoms are ob- 
served the medicine should be stopped 
for three or four days and then resumed. 
Cases in which these symptoms are most 
plainly shown seem to recover most rap- 
idly. The treatment should be kept up 
in this way at intervals for about six 
weeks, or until the animals are suffi- 
ciently improved to warrant its discon- 
tinuance. After the lump has shrunk to 
one-third its original size the medicine 
may be discontinued, as the absorption 
that has been set up will then go on, and 
the bunch will disappear without further 
treatment. It usually requires from a 
half a pound to a pound of iodide of po- 
tassium to effect a cure, and it should be 
bought in these larger quantities, instead 
of in a small way, as it will come much 
cheaper when purchased in this way. 


STOCK NOTES. 

W. H. H. STEPHENS, Princeton, Mo., 
is offering Shorthorns at bargain prices, 
and you will find him a gentlemen to do 
business with. 


J. R. YOUNG of Richards, Mo., is of- 
fering three young Shorthorn bulls at 
very low prices if taken soon; also some 
high-class Poland-China hogs. Look up 
his advertisement. 

SCOTT & MARCH, the Hereford breed- 
ers of Belton, Mo., have one of the larg- 
est, as well as one of the best herds, in 
this country, and can furnish high-class 
bulls or céws at such prices that the ani- 
mals will make the buyer money. If you 
doubt it, try them. 





GEO. BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo., one 
of the leading breeders of Shorthorn cat- 
tle in the state, has an imported bull, and 
several Scotch and Scotch topped bulls 
of most excellent quality for sale, at 
present, that ought to be seen by all 
wanting that kind. 


GUDGELL & SIMPSON, Independence, 
Mo., are known the world over, wherever 
good Herefords are known. This firm 
has produced and placed at the head of 
herds as many good bulls as any firm in 
the world. It is still producing good cat- 
tle and selling them worth the money. 
The more of their cattle you get the 





more you will want. 





jing, but which began late enough to al- 


pounds of it contains 3.3 pounds more of } 


It consists in | 


and if administered twice a day half of | 


*|fore he bought this white-faced cow, but 


FEEDING WHEAT. danger of their escaping mastication and 
|passing out undigested. Many farmers 
who regarded it as unprofitable to feed 
| wheat whole found on crushing or grind- 
jing it that all difficulty disappeared. It 
}is especially necessary when fed to steers 
|or milch cows, In animals with smaller 
|mouths there is less waste than with cat- 
| tle, and some have observed a positive 
| advantage with sheep in feeding it whole. 
|This was due, however, to the greater 
|consumption of whole grain than ground. 
Ground wheat has an important disad- 
vantage in feeding, in that it is apt to 
form a gummy mass, which adheres to 
the teeth, making it difficult and disagree- 
able to handle by the animal. This fault 





The almost unprecedented drouth of 
|the present season, which bids fair to 
cut the corn crop down to next to noth- 


low the production of a large crop of 
| wheat, is turning the attention of farm- 
ers to the possibility of feeding wheat in 
the place of corn. In previous years of 
|similar conditions thousands of bushels 
|of wheat were profitably fed. Secretary 
|Coburn, in his report for the quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1894, included state- 
ments from a large number cf farmers 
upon feeding wheat. These varied great- 
ly in tenor, some regarding corn as bet- 
ter than wheat, others wheat as much 
better than corn. These views were nec- 
essarily based upon general impressions 
rather than exact comparisons. Experi- 
ments in feeding wheat to swine were 
performed at the Kansas Experiment 
Station, and at the experiment stations 
of some other states. Experiments in 
feeding other stock have not been made 
at the Kansas Station, and but few at 
others, but hundreds of farmers have fed 
it to all kinds of farm animals. The fol- 
lowing table, taken from Henry’s “‘Feed 





results in feeding it, and is best ob- 
viated by feeding it mixed with some 
other grain, as corn, oats or Kaffir corn. 
Animals fed upon a mixture are also less 


on wheat alone. 

In brief, the nutritive value of wheat, 
as shown by its composition, is greater 
than that of corn; it can be best utilized 
by feeding it ground or crusked, and 
mixed to a certain extent with oats, corn 
or Kaffir corn; it may be fed advantage- 

















and Feeding,” presents a compilation of | ously to horses, cattle, hoys, sheep ot 
the results obtained with swine at cer- | poultry. 
tain stations: In discussing the feeding value of 
‘e 
Average weight Feed eaten. Feed for 
at beginning. 4 Q = 10 pounds gain. 
ao 2 = | 
‘ | & 3 > Q < 
© g § 3 3 2 2 <= 
. em an Sees 
° s - 2 & 
Station. 5 > ° = 3 an 3 4 
= 3 al p= © = 
3 - a = ~ = 
2 Fy S 
© 3 « , = 
ad ® ry 
3 e 
Tbs. Tbs. Tbs. Tbs. Tbs. 
ORES 168 77 2,294 2,257 439 411 
Ss ie adn etciee 5 00 137 70 1,228 1,273 453 438 
| South Dakota 103 09 1,159 1,144 458 481 
| Wisconsin ............. 247 63 1,212 1,206 499 522 
Wisconsin ............ wT 126 6,014 6,054 496 465 
‘Bae Se I OR ML. Beal oo, Mixing Momus 469 463 
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It will be seen that the results obtained | wheat, the grain only has thus far been 
| were, on the average, practically identi- |in mind. In this year of extreme scarcity 
| cal. In other words, the wheat and corn |of roughage it may not be amiss ‘to inject 
fed in the form of meal are of equal value |a word of suggestion that wheat straw 
| for feeding. The Kansas results are given }is much better than nothing, and that 

}in all probability the farmers of the 


jin Bulletin No. 588, which contains some 
| wheat belt can contribute to the needs of 


| others in addition to the one included 
jin the table. A limited number of copies |their less fortunate fellow citizens, and 
| of this bulletin are still available for dis- | add to their own profits by preserving, 
| tribution. | baling and marketing their straw instead 
| In feeding wheat satisfactorily, a num-|of burning it as usual. 

| ber of considerations must be kept in | J. T. WILLARD. 
view. The kernels being much smaller | Agricultural Experiment Station, Man- 
than those of corn, there is much more | hattan, Kas. 








IT PAYS TO RAISE FINE STOCK. munity if he could have found sufficient 
stock of the class wanted.—The Sturgeon, 


Mo., Leader. 





Mr. A. J. Bothwell, a prominent cattle- 
man of Denver, Colorado, spent several 
days in this vicinity last week, and while | 
here bought of P. E. Spelman, living | 
north of Clark, 18 registered Hereford | 
cows at $200 each, one yearling bull at | To the Gazette: Several of your sub- 
$400, one aged bull at $350, two short | scesbers have asked for a remedy for 
yearling bulls at $100 each. The sale ag- | white-scours,”’ calf cholera and dysen- 
gregated $4,550. |tery in young calves. Here is the rem- 

Mr. Bothwell also bought of J. H. Can- | edy used in this part of the country: 
ada, living north of Sturgeon, 16 head of | Take one-half a rennet tablet and dis- 
registered cows and heifers at $150 each, | Solve it in three or four tablespoonfuls of 
two three-year-old heifers, from Mr. tepid water; give it as a drench, and re- 
Canada’s son, Frank, for $187.50 each, peat in twenty-four hours, if it fails at 
and one from Ernest Cottingham for $150, |first. Increase the dose if calf should be 

Mr. Spelman’s experience in raising |°V®T °M® month old. 
| registered Hereford cattle has been an in- | I have used it on several calves, and it 
| teresting and profitable one. Commenc- jhas never failed to effect a cure. I had 
ing fourteen years ago with one four- | °° calf too weak to get up and suck, 
year-old imported Hereford cow, for | and I had to hold it up and milk the 
which he paid $165, he has since sold of jae into its mouth. Two doses cured it, 
her offspring $10,500 worth of cattle and | and it is as healthy a calf as I have in 
has six beautiful heifers and one bull |™Y bunch. The above is a simple remedy 
calf left. We doubt if the oldest citizen *"4 the only thing known here as a sure 
in our community can recall a legitimate CEre, 
business venture that will equal this phe- Breeders trying the recipe will oblige 
nomenal transaction. Mr. Spelman in- |subscribers and the writer by giving to 
vested $165 at the start in one cow, and | The Gazette the result attained. 
| in 14 years he sells of her offspring 67 | _CHAB. L, T. WINSCOM. 
|times the amount of the original invest- | Larimer, Co., Col. 
ment, and has left seven times as many | 
cattle as he started with, and these 
Seven head that Mr. Spelman has left 
are worth $1,000. 
| We doubt very much if there are many 
|farmers who realize how easily and 
quickly one care grow a considerable herd | 
of cattle from one cow, la catalog in which full particulars are 

Since Mr. Spelman bought the first cow | &!vem, and then attend the sale. 
he has sold 75 head of her descendants. 
Add to this the seven head he still owns 
and we have a total of 82 head that have 
been produced on Mr. Spelman’s farm | 
from one cow, and besides, these head 
do not represent all of the cow’s de- 
scendants, as some of the females were 





A CURE FOR WHITE-SCOURS. 








THE W. R. LOVELESS SALE.—Re- 
member the grand offering of high bred 
Poland-China hogs at Gibson City, IIL, 
on August 6. This is one of the best of- 
ferings Mr. Loveless ever made, and he 
never made a poor one. Send to him for 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





ta 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-S 
Buel Co. 








Receipts in the native division were 
|heavy the week ending July 27, but in- 
disposed of long enough ago to have pro- | cluded no strictly choice or fancy cattle. 
duced several calves. Furthermore, there The best that were here sold from $5.40 
have been several lost on the farm by | to $5.80. This class figures steady as com- 
death. pared with a week ago, while the medium 

Mr. Spelman invested his $165 in this j and pretty good kinds are 10c to 20c low- 
cow with a firm faith in the future of |er, and plain kinds lic to 25c lower. Good, 
good cattle, was never swayed by the|fat butcher cows and heifers were in 
booms and depressions through which the |strong demand, and prices were about 
cattle business has passed during the last |10c higher; fair kinds were about steady. 
fourteen years, but kept on the even |Canners were a shade lower. Best grades 
tenor of his way, disposed of the male |stock steers and feeders were in fair de- 
product of his head each year, and sell-|mand at near steady prices, but closed 
ing a cow or heifer occasionally. weak. Best grades stock heifers were 

It is one of the best object lessons that | about steady, while common classes were 
has ever come under our observation re-|15¢ to 25¢ lower. The veal calf market 
garding the profits of raising pure bred | suffered a decline of 50c to $1 per cwt. 
stock, Bulls showed very little difference. Best 

The reader must not imagine that good | grades of milk cows with calves were $2.50 
stock means stock that is kept in barns /|to $3 per head higher, but common class- 
and pampered. It has always been Mr. /es were dull, the bulk of the cows sell- 
Spelman’s custom to raise his cattle on |ing for canners, and the calves for veal. 
grass and hay, never feeding them any | Receipts this week at Chicago were the 
grain, and the past winter his entire herd | heaviest on record. We note from the 
with the exception of a few calves, was | ‘Drovers’ Journal’’ that prices at the 
wintered exclusively on hay. close on pretty fair kinds of steers were 

It is a well known fact in this com-/|25c to 50c lower. There was also a heavy 
munity that P. E. Spelman had by in-/run of cattle at the Western markets, 
dustry and economy, acquired a reason-|and prices on beef cattle were consider- 
able share of this world’s goods long be- | ably lower than the opening of the week. 
Stockers and feeders show good, big de- 
cline at Kansas City. Quotations based 
on the present conditions of the market 
are as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.70 
to $6. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.60 to $5.75. Good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.15 to $6.50. Fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.65 
to $5.10. The bulk of the native beef 
steers averaging 1,300 pounds and up- 





on the day of this recent sale to Mm 
Bothwell, if he had had nothing else but 
the proceeds of that transaction, the sum 
was sufficient to have provided him a 
comfortable home and in the six head 
of heifers he has left on his farm, he has 
a strong nucleus for another fine herd. 
J. H. Canada’s connection with regis- 
tered Hereford cows only dates back 
about two and one-half years. In No- 
vember, 1898, he bought his first registered 
Hereford cow. During that fall and win- 
ter he bought 16 head of registered cows 
and heifers at a cost of $1,825. In the 
sixteen head purchased were four cows 
with young calves by their sides, the 
calves not being counted. Since buying 
the sixteen cows and heifers he has sold 
$1,275 worth of their produce, and in the 
sale to Mr. Bothwell of sixteen head he 
received $575 more than his original in- 
ves.ment, has one cow and four heifers 
left, and has lost four calves by death. 
The editor of the “Leader” has often 
wondered why more of our farmers do 
not engage in raising registered stock. 
We are reliably informed that Mr. 
Bothwell is in Missouri to buy $30,000 
worth of registered Hereford cattle, and 
probably every dollar of this princely 
sum would have been left in this com- 


the top was $5.80 for 1,545 pound offer- 
ings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, 
full range, rough to best, $3.85 to $5.25; 
bulk of sales at $4.75 to $5.15. 
000 to 1,199 pounds average, full range, 


$4.80. 


were good quality. 


and the quality was fair. 








| 
| 
has been the source of some of the poor | 
| 
| 
| 


liable to become cloyed than when fed | 


wards, good quality, at $5.30 to $5.65, and 


Steers, 1,- 


$8.80 to $5.25; bulk of sales at $4.10 to 
Steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds full range, $3.20 to $5.10; bulk sold 
at $3.50 to $4.30. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $2.75 to 
$4.25, the bulk at $3.35 to $3.8, and they 
Common to choice 
stockers, $2 to $3.75, bulk at $2.85 to $3.25, 
Stock heifers, 
full range, $1.85 to $8, and the bulk at 
$2.40 to $2.80... Fancy native heifers sell 
at $4.40 to $4.85, and there were very few 
on the market. Choice native heifers sell 


Gentry Bros. Snxran 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Varand Duke of Hazelh 





125404, fisted by Waterloo 
(Cedar Vale 133065, heads our herd of pure Bates and Dates tonnes, 
sure Scotch and Beotch to ped cows of the most fashionable fami-_ 
e. Stock for sale at all times at reasonable prices. Parties met 
att.ain. Farm two miles out. Telephone No. 20. 











_ Shorthorn Bulls for Sale! 


Baron Thorndale 123,000; Dark Roan of April 30, 1895, at $200, or will trade him for heif - 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams of Easterday and Secret; these strains have ‘bose eas ond 
since , and are great milkers. Call on or address, L. G. JONES, Towanda, I). 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 


| YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. BELTON, MO. 


HEREFORDS Matos sinpsn, 


| 600HEAD IN HERD. _independence, Mo. 


ST. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


| 
| 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock = Yards. 


ee G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C.T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Ss 
Shorthorn Cattle. sittstuapenerenee 


8 d Imp. Ni il Vietor 132573, Imp. Bl. 53334 
115752 and Windsome Duke 1th, 121622, i service and large os he Be es a Yoon Te ody sf 
me and see or address, GEO. BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 


Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘sce 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. ‘Scote? 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both wax Y= =o ad a ea 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, “5x'©° 


SHORTHORN CATTLE of pure Scotch, Bates and leading Ameri f . c 
leading families of the breed. En lish Setters and Seoteh Terriers that have RA BES ; 
ing bench shows of this country. Stock of all kinds for sale. Visitors always welcom 

M 


e. 
| . B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


| Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Berkshi: i 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or address, nnn bast aa ‘GENT Panter 


“BLACKLEGINE.” 


| Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine, Single Treatment ready for use. No mix- 
ing, filtering or injecting. Applied with a needle furnished free. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., Chicago. 


Branch Office: 410 Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—OWNED ByY—— 


(.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Railway ‘Station,!Clinton, Mo. 


LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch ecat- 
tle, — and Renick Rose of Sharons. 

ERD Bu . Collynie 186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe Victor 140608, 
bred by W. SMart hieet Godoy 188872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Vietor Bashtul 
162787, bred by J. R. Crawford & Sons; Vietor Abbott, bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 
and Scottish Lavender, bred by Hanna & Co. 

Address all correspondence to 


E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 


























Shippers should 


















































at $4.15 to $4.35. Good native cows and 
heifers sell at $3.25 to $4.10. Medium 
|cows at $2.60 to $3.15. Fair cows $2.25 to | onoicely bred. Gall om or addres”? Sl! Tesistered, 
| $2.50. Inferior, light and old cows $1.50 

to $2.15. The bulk of the southwest cows N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
sold at $2 to $2.75, and the bulk of all the 





Hereford Cattle! 








|cows sold at $2.15 to $3.25. Canning cows =100= 
sell at $0.50 to $2.50. Veal calves, full | —HEAD= SHORTHORNS 
range, $2 to $5 per 100 pounds; bulk at | tp pera; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 





$3.50 to $4.75 per 100 pounds. Heretics and | 
yearlings sold at $2 to $3.50 per 100 pounds, | 
with the bulk at $2.70 to $3. Bulls, full 
range, $2.25 to $4; bulk of sales $2.65 to 
$2.90. Stocker bulls sold at $2.25 to $3.25, 
the bulk at $2.50 to $2.75. During the 
week the milkers sold at a full range of 
$22.50 to $388 per cow and calf, the bulk of 
sales being at $24 to $32.50. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts were 
some heavier than on last week, being 32 
cars more. Under light receipts Monday, 
the market was strong and active. Tues- 
day receipts were liberal and prices prac- 
tically the same as Monday. Wednes- 
day receipts were the same as Tuesday, 
but heavy receipts at other markets 
caused prices to be a shade lower. Under 
light receipts Friday the market closed 
strong and active, and prices were fully 
steady with last Monday. Receipts of 
cows, heifers and bulls have heen moder- 
ate all week, and values were about the 
Same as on last week. Receipts of calves 
have been heavy, and prices to-day were 
about steady on light weight, fat calves, 
but considerably lower on the heavy, 
half-fat calves. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory grass steers, 566 to 1,442 pounds 
average, sold at $2.50 to $4.05, the bulk at 
$3.30 to $3.75; cows and heifers at $1 to 
$3.15, mostly at $2.75 to $3; stags and oxen 
at $8 to $3.25; bulls at $2.50 to $3, and 
calves, 150 to 295 pounds, at $5 to $9 per 
head, with the bulk at $7.25 to $8.50. Some 
fed Texas steers, 967 to 985 pounds aver- 
age, sold at $4.10 to $4.15. Arkansas and 
Tennessee steers, 616 to 1,025 pounds aver- 
age, sold at $2.40 to $3.30; cows at $1.50 


Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson 123,967 at 
head of herd. W.H.H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 


A DEHORNER. 


The proper dehorner is a Polled Durham Bull. 
Write or call in reference to same 
G. W. JOHNSON. Lexington, Me. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cot id and Shropshire Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 15 
bucks forsale atreasonable prices. The pure Scotch 
bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 
151,656 in service. P 
JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 














CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS. 
Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Young stock for 
sale. Call or write. 
POWELL BROS.., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 





Ly army Hereford Bulls for sale; come and see 
em or write to M. B. NOBLE, Otterville, Il. 





Aberdeen-Angus. 
Broad backed, low down, 
blocky and beefy. Bulls that 
sire market toppers. - 
tom prices, top quality. J. 
P. SSE . x . 
Melville, Il., near St. Louis. 








Red Polled Cattle. 
Pure blooded and extra 
2" Your orders solicited, 

K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
to $2.90, the bulk at $2.25 to $2.65; bulls Se ee ckens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
at $2.40 to $2.40, and oxen at $8 per 100 ae a 


a - LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
pounds. Mississippi steers, 757 pounds, at 
$3; cows at $1.75 to $2.35, and bulls at 
$2.75. 

HOGS—Receipts for first two days light, 
and an advance of fully 5c was secured. 
Under more liberal receipts Wednesday, a 
decline of 5c was forced. Thursday re- 
ceipts moderate, market steady. Friday 
receipts liberal; market on good, heavy 
hogs 5c lower; lights 5c to 10c lower, with 
a few loads of late arrivals held over. 
Saturday receipts were liberal for last 
day of the week; best hogs sold 5c lower, 
while others sold 5c to 10c lower, with 
several loads held over. We quote fol- 
lowing prices: Butchers and packers $5.75 
to $6; Yorkers and shippers $5.60 to $5.80; 
heavy pigs $5 to $5.75; light pigs $4 to $5; 
rough heavies $5 to $5 to $5.50. 0 

SHEEP—Under light receipts fore part 
of week prices advanced on both sheep 
and lambs, but later, when offerings be- 
came more liberal, prices declined until 
best lambs sold to-day at $4.25, with a 
good many useful kinds bringing from 
$3.25 to $4; sheep $3.25 to $3.40; stockers 
generally $2. Several loads are unsold, 
and prospects for the coming week are 
very uncertain. 

MONDAY, JULY 2, 191.—CATTLE— 
Réceipts in the native division were fair- 
ly liberal for Monday, but included very 


ENGLISH 


fine stock. 
L. 











R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 


yoane bulls and 
females of the richest breeding and ey 
first class for sale. All leading families represented. 





SHORTHORN ¢ ‘A Foundation stock was 

tops selected from best 
blood known to the breed, and Poland-China hogs of 
the most , pene strains, extra good young cattle 
and h sale; write your wants; visitors wel- 
come; farm eaeeas town on KE. C., Ft. Scott & M. 
Ry. . W. COX, 8. Greenfield, Mo. 





few that could be termed good, and none 
that were strictly choice. Prices on the 
very best cattle were strong and active, 
while medium kinds show a decline of 
about 10¢c as compared with the close of 
last week. Common kinds were slow sale 
at about 10c lower prices. Receipts in 
the Southern division were moderate, and 
the market was fully steady as compared 
with last Friday. Chicago reported 21,000 
cattle, and the market steady on best, 
lower on all others. 

HOGS—Receipts moderate, but advices 
from other points unfavorable, and mar- 
ket 15c to 20c lower than last week’s clos- 
ing prices. 

SHBEP—Receipts of both sheep and 
lambs fairly liberal, and market barely 
steady with last week’s closing. prices. 
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Horseman 


8S. W. MO., CIRCUIT, 


This Circuit cpens at Holden, 
Co., August 6, next Tuesday, and then 
continues to Harrisonville, August 13; 
Rich Hill, August 20; Nevada, August 27; 
Higginsville, September 3; Sedalia State 
Fair, September 9% This is by far the 
most important Circuit in Missouri. Large 
fields of trotters and pacers have been 
entered in the various classes at ali the 
meetings, and the races will be first- 
class. The severe drouth has been 
broken by heavy rains, and the hot 
weather succeeded by a cooler tempera- 
ture. It is to be hoped that these meet- 
ings will be largely attended. 


Johnson 


The speed of Little Boy, 2:06%, which 
was so extraordinary last year, appears 
to be greater than ever, and if, he can 
continue to race without the “straps’’ it 
looks as though another 2 minute pacer 
is ready to get inside the charmed cir- 
cle. 

Columbine, dam of Anteeo, 2:16%; An- 
tevolo, 2:19%; Coral, 2:18%; and J. Cc. 
Simpson, 2:18%, died at Palo Alto this 
month. She was a bay mare, 15.3 hands 
high, foaled in 1873 and by A. W. Rich- 
mond, son of Blackbird, out of Columbia, 
thoroughbred daughter of imp. Bonnie 
Scotland. 

Advices from New York City state that 
“thousands of animals that escaped 
death during the recent extremely hot 
wave were affected by the burning rays 
of the sun and are now disabled when- 


ever the mercury gets up above the point | 


of summer heat. Horsemen say these 
horses are practically ruined for hard 
work in hot weather, as they will never 
fully recover."’ 

From the manner in which Anaconda 
opened his campa‘gn he is liable to give 
Joe Patchen quite a horse race when they 
meet at Brighton Beach August 12. Ana- 
conda is generally esteemed, now 
Star Pointer and John R. Gentry are re- 
tired, the worthiest rival of the renown- 
ed black stallion now before the public. 
The two have met three times in the 
past. In 1899 Joe Patchen beat Anaconda 
very easily at Hartford in mid-season, 
but late in the fall, in two three-cornered 
specials at Los Angeles, Cal., both won 
by John R. Gentry, Anaconda and the 
black horse beat each other in turns for 
second place. Since then they have uev- 
er met, and their race at Brighton Beach 
will be their first duel single handed. 

The California trotter Sue is one of the 
really great mares of the year. 
came east without any blowing of horus 
to announce her coming. In the first 
stop at Denver she won in ordinary fash- 
ion and at the Pekin meeting she first 
attracted attention by trotting all her 
heats below 2:15, and at Davenport she 
took a very likely field of horses into 
camp, trotting in 2:12% on a poor track 
so impressively as to leave no room for 
doubting her ability to beat 2:10 now. She 
is by Athadon, the first yearling to beat 
2:30 in a race, and who is a grandson of 
Onward, out of the dam of Athanio, 2:10, 
while her dam is by a son of Gen. Stan- 
ton. 

Dan Patch, 2:07%, was bred by 
Messner, Jr., Oxford, Ind., and is 
five years old. 
brown stallion about 16% hands _ high, 
with the best of legs and feet, is shod 
with a five ounce shoe all around and 
does not wear a boot or weight of any 
kind except a light pair of quarter boots. 
He has a bold way of going, very much 
like his sire, Joe Patchen, 2:01%, al- 
though not gaited like him behind. His 
manners are simply perfect and this fact 
coupled with all of his other good quali- 
ties led M. E. McHenry, at the conclu- 
sion of a recent race, to make the follow- 
ing remark in answer to a question as to 
how he liked him. Said he: “T think 
he is about the best all around horse I 
ever drove.”’ 


Dd. A. 
now 


Courier Journal, 2:06, the fastest of 
Wilkes Boy’s get, died of blood poison- 
ing, resulting from the epidemic now 
prevalent among horses in New €&ng- 
land, at Jere O’Neil’s stock farm July 1°. 
He was the property of F. X. Fitzpat- 
rick, North Cambridge, Mass., and was 
valued at $10,000. He was foaled in 1893 
and as a 4-year-old made his first start 
at Readville, under Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
ownership, where he won the 2:20 pace. 
He then went through the grand circuit 
and took a record of 2:08% at Columbus, 
O., shutting out several crack horses. 
In 1898 he figured prominently in many 
local meets, winning several good races. 
His best work was done last seasun, 
when he was driven by Jere O’Neil. Ear- 
ly in July Courier Journal equaled his 
mark of 2:08% at Dover, N. H., when he 
beat such good ones as Maxine, Dan Q. 
and Moth Miler. His next start was at 
the grand circuit meeting at Readville, 
when he won the 2:08 class, getting a 
mark of 2:06%. In this race he beat Free 
Bond, Dan Q., Flirt and Choral. His 
next start was at Providence, in the fol- 
lowing week. Here he paced one of the 
most sensational races ever witnessed. 
In the first heat, when in the lead, he 
picked up a stone, wrenching his forward 
ankle. He was just nipped out at the 
wire in 2:05%. He was dead lame when 
led to the stable after this heat and it 
was feared he would have to be drawn. 
But just here his great bulldog pluck 
showed itself. Although his gait was 
badly affected, he made the second, a 
dead heat, in 2:06%. He looked as if he 
would fall as he was led back to the 
stable after this second effort. Nothing 
daunted, he won the third heat in 2:06 
and the fourth in 2:07%, thereby pacing 
four of the fastest consecutive heats in 
the grand circuit last year. In this race 
he defeated a good lot of horses, among 
them being Bonnie Direct, Free Bond, 
Little Boy, Democracy and Harry O. 
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She | 


He is a rugged looking | 


Patron, 2:14, put 
chloroform at the Forest 
Randall, O., July 12. - 


was to death by 
City Farm, 
He had been suf- 


fering with a blood disorder for several | 


| weeks and as the disease became more 
|aggravated and the attending veterina- 
| ries decided that there was no hope for 
the horse’s recovery, he was put to death 
in the humane manner mentioned. Pat- 
ron was bred by J. C. McFerren, Glen- 
view Farm, Louisville, Ky., and was 
foaled June 28, 1882. His sire was Pan- 
coast, 2:21%, the sire of 2% performers 
with records from 2:11 to 2:30, and 15 pro- 
ducing sons with 86 standard perform- 
ers. Pancoast was a son of Woodford 
Mambrino, 2:21%, and Bicara, dam of six 


The dam of Patron was Beatrice, the 
dam of Prodigal, 2:16, Patronage, the sire 
of Alix, 2:08%, and several producing 
daughters. Beatrice was by Cuyler 100, 
a son of Hambletonian 10, her dam be- 
ing Mary Mambrino, dam of Elvira, 2:18, 
and grandam of Ponce de Leon, 2:13, by 
Mambrino Patchen. Patron made his de- 
but on the trotting turf in 1885 in his 3- 
year-old form, and all of his races were 
to high-wheeled sulky, being retired to 
the stud before the modern sulky came 
into use. It was to a high wheeled sulky 
that he trotted his memorable 3-year-old 
races at St. Louis and Lexington, earn- 
ing the world’s record of 2:19% for a 3- 
year-old colt, and it was also to the old 


championship as a 5-year-old in 1887, trot- 
ting in 2:14%, beating all of the best trot- 


er events the Charter Oak stake of $10,- 
000. He was purchased by C. F. Emery 
of Cleveland after he had taken a 3-year- 
old record of 2:19%4, and was raced by | 


season. 
ity in the stud by being the first trotting 
stallion in the 2:15 list to sire a 2:10 trot- 
|ter and a 2:0 pacer. At 19 years he was 
ithe sire of 38 standard performers, 14 of 
{which are in the 2:20 Mist, not including 
|several of his get that have taken mati- 
| nee records to wagon. Patron’s 2:15 per- 
|formers are as follows: Ananias (p), 
|2:05; Caracalla, 2:10; Hyannis (p), 2:11%; 
May Bloom, 2:12%; Helen K., 2:138%; Miss 
Della Fox (3), 2:14%, 
| Russia), 2:14%. His son Parole, 2:16, is 
the sire of three in the list, two of them 
having records below 2:20. 





CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: What would 
|Cresceus have done if he had only been 
possessed of enough of the sustaining 
blood of the thoroughbred? The thor- 
oughblood was right for him when it was 


L. E. 


try and accompany him. No whip was 
used and yet the son of the old ‘“Mon- 
arch of the home stretch’’ passed under 
the wire so fast (2:02%) that only three 


the mile so fast. It is now in order for 
Mr. Ketchum to let the sorrel horse car- 
ry the wagon record and then he can get 
him ready to retire to the stud. With 
the scalp of Maud SS. record to high 
|wheels dangling at his belt there will 
then be no other records to capture. 





The fair meeting of 1901 at Moberly has | 


passed into history. Miller's Park is a 
nice place for such a meeting. Only 
|years can produce such shade trees. A 
thousand or fifteen hundred on the track | 
land inside fences would place the track 
among the greatest race grounds in the 
{whole country. The fair of 1901 was run 
|by Kelley, Dingle and Roberts. They 
|saw that with the continued dry weath 


jer they were, to use the language of the | 
and they deter- | 


|street, “up against it,”’ 
|mined to go through with the program 
}and make the loss as light as possible. 
While Columbia and Quincy have do- 
clared off part or all of their races, 
Moberly has let the horsemen race for 
all that was promised and then paid 100 
cents on the dollar. Not a horseman left 
Moberly discontented with the manage- 
ment. In the 2:23 trot Fortune Hun'er 
by Lord Wilton lowered his record 
2:224% in a five heat race after Outcast 
and Pilot Knox had each won a heat in 
2:244%. On the same day in 7:17 class 
|Gratt by Grattan and Lon Kelley by 
Conflict each lowered their records to 
2:164, Lon Kelley winning a four heat 
race. In the 2:35 class pace Mr. Bliss- 
driver for H. H. Downing of Marshall, 
|Mo., scored his second victory with Tur- 
|pentine, brother to Belle Corley, 2:09%, 


| by Robert Ryan, that has been owned for | 


several vears at Marshall, Mo. Turpen- 
ltine is a new standard performer and 
|took a record 2:21% after dropping a 
| heat to Walnut K. by Walnut Boy 2:11% 
| tm the same time 2:214%. Walnut K. 
first new standard performer for Walnut 
Boy in 1901. In a special trot won by 
Prof. Nelson by Eros bred and owned 
by the King Hill Stock Farm John G. 
Taylor took a standard mark. This horse 
is a descendant of Indian Pet and was 
sold last spring by his breeder to W. R. 
Phillips, a saloon man of Kansas City, 
Mo. He was driven by Walter Morrison, 
driver of Lon Kelley. It will be noted 
that this was the third race wcn by Mr. 
Bliss. 

Big Thursday opened up with the 2:25 
pace and it was very plain soon after 
starting that they were billed for a horse 
race. The sorrel stallion entered as 
Smuggler and sired by a Black Hawk 
horse that it is claimed took a standard 
record at Emporia, Kan., dam said to be 
by Smuggler, started off, closely follow- 
ed by the bay gelding Dr. Porter by Wal- 
nut Boy. The heat was won by the sor 
rel horse in 2:14%. The second heat was 
won by Smuggler in 2:15%; the horse 
seemed very tired and corded after the 
second heat and Dr. Porter went on and 
won in 2:24%4, 2:26%4, 2:26%, one heat in 
standard time, making the second Wal- 
nut Boy to enter the list at the Moberly 
meeting. 

In the 2:45 trot two great colts showed 
up. Many readers of the RURAL 
WORLD will remember the bdlack roan 
mare Maud Neff, owned by Dr. Pitzer 
of St. Louis. If I remember rightly she 
dropped dead in or after a race at Jer- 
seyville, Ill. After she had made a rec- 
ord of 2:19% it was found that the mare 
was in foal. Stable boy stories were fly- 
ing about and accounted for the paterni- 
ty of the little miss, but nothing was 
ever established. At Roodhouse, lil., at 
the Frost Stock Farm, she was bred by 
impregnator to Bonnie McGregor, and 
foaled a sorrel horse colt called Bonnie 
Thomas, that started in the 2:45 trot. 
Bonnie Thomas took the lead. followed 
by Vanity S., 2:23%, made at St. Joseph. 
This mare is by Neblo, son of Walsing- 
ham, owned at the Kendall Stock Farm, 
Valley Falls, Kan. Bonnie Thomas won 
the race, 2:25%4, 2:25%, 2:25%. In the sec- 
ond and third heats Bliss brought Hallie 
Hardin into second place and it seemed 
to be no trouble for her to it. This 





is & great show.mare that Ss won 26 
Srata out at 28 tide ahaa, sith dP nad 


in the 2:30 list, a daughter of Harold 413. | 


style sulky that he earned the stallion | 


ters of the day, and winning among oth- | 


that gentleman in 1887, George J. Fuller | 
driving the horse in his great races that | 
Patron proved his superior qual- | 


and Passe Rose (in | 


placed both sides of his way, and seit to | 


lateral gaited stallions have ever covered | 


to | 


is | 
jowned at Valley Falls, Kan., and is the | 


sell Hardin, a son of Ashland Wilkes, and | 
out of the old trotting race mare Hallie 


|Harris by Combination. 

On Friday, the last day of the me t- 
| ing, Prof. Nelson, by Eros, was started 
|to beat his race record of 2:31. He won 
jafter making a losing break at the quar- 
ter pole making a record of 2:28. This is 
}no measure of his speed, but bad hand- 
|ling has spoiled him for a race horse. 
|} will take time, patience and money to 
jmake him approach what he might have 
|}done easily if handled with judgment 
| from the first. 
|eredit for the manner in which Prof. Nel- 


json and Essie Dodson have been handled | 


since coming into his hands. 

The 2:30 trot developed several surpris- 
es. 
large black horse McGrattan by Grattan, 
but his education has not been what it 
|should be for a race horse. He has been 
jused too much to prompt colts, taken 
{back to wait if they broke, and he does 
jnot realize what is wanted of him. A 
few races will make a difference. There 
were three heat winners in the race, but 
|the winner, Essie Dodson, was the only 
jone that took a new mark. She won the 
|third, fourth and sixth heats and a rec- 
ord of 2:25, and raced consistently 
throughout the race. All the horsemen 
| who were at Moberly will go out of their 
| way to get back to other meetings given 
|by the same management. 

INFLUENZA IN CHICAGO AND 
CAIRO. 

Horse owners of St. Louis have been 
discussing the ravages of the grip among 
horses. The disease started in the East 
j;and is said to be traveling westward in 
the form of an epidemic. It has broken 
out among horses in Chicago, but so far 
as known there are no indications that 
the disease has as yet obtained a foothold 
here. 

Doctor H. F. James, veterinary surgeon, 
f No. 3687 Laclede avenue, said last aight 
|that St. Louis horses so far have escaped 
the influenza, and that he knows of no 
|cases among them. 


| 


“Pinkeye has prevailed among the St. | 


| Louis horses for nearly three years with- 
out intermission,”’ said Doctor James, 
“but there have been few fatalities. I 
have heard that Chicago and New York 
horses are suffering from the grip, but 
the weather conditions in St. Louis have 
been such that our horses have escaped 
it. I fear no such epidemic at this time. 

A special dispatch to ‘‘The Republic” 
{from Cairo says: “Grip, that afflicts 
nearly two-thirds 
cago, has attacked the 
police ard fii'e denp-r‘ments. The malady 
threatens to seriously impair t-:e effici- 
}ency of both departments, for almost half 
the 750 horses needed daily in the service | 
{are suffering. The chief symptoms of | 
the disease are a high and intermittent | 
|fever, with a dry cough. The glands in 
{the horse’s throat swell until the afflicted 
animal ‘is hardly able to breathe. The 
horse becomes weak and can barely stand 
}on his legs. 

“There are 505 horses in the Fire De- 
| partment, and a dozen are now at the 
|veterinary hospital. There is hardly a 
fire station in the city that has not felt 
|the effects of the disease. Doctor Adam 
|Barber, chief veterinarian of the Police 
| Department, says that the only relief is 
{to give the horses plenty of rest and to 
| bathe their throats with pectoral reme- 
| dies. 

“While the disease seems to be de- 
cidedly contagious, so far as horseflesh is 
|concerned, there is said to be no danger 
|from it to the human family.” 


animals in the 


CRESCEUS, 2:02%. 


Cleveland, O., July 26.—Amid the enthu- 
siastic cheers of nearly 10,000 people Cres- 
|ceus, the world’s champion trotting stal- 
jlion, again demonstrated that he is the 
peer of all trotters, by trotting a mile 
this afternoon over the Glenville track 
in 2:02%. This establishes a new world's 
| trotting record for both sexes, replacing 
jthe former world’s record of 2:03%, held 
by The Abbot. 

Owing to the heavy rains of last night 
the track was not in the best of condi- 
tion to-day, and it was about 6:30 p. m. 
before the track was deemed to be in suf- 
ficiently good shape to warrant making 
the attempt. At the time the sun's heat 
had been replaced by cool breezes. Even 
then there were very few horsemen who 
|looked for a mile better than 2:0. 

After having been given several prelim- 
inary miles, George Ketcham came out 
with the stallion to attempt what seemed 
lati impossible feat. Ketcham nodded for 
| the word on the third score, the horse 
| trotting like a machine. 

MADE THE HALF IN 1:01. 
Accompanied by a runner, the chestnut 
\stallion fairly flew to the quarter, the 
timers’ watches registering just 30 sec- 
onds. As Cresceus swung into the back 
stretch he was joined by a second runner, 
and although many predicted that the 
footing was such as would retard his 
speed, he reached the half in 1:01. As the 
time was hung out the immense crowd 
broke out in cheers. 

The three-quarter pole was’ reached 
in 1:31%, and as the great stallion trotter 
came into the stretch, a runner on either 
side, his frictionless, machinelike stride 
was fairly eating up the distance. 

WITHOUT TOUCH OF WHIP. 

Never once faltering, notwithstanding 
the terrific clip, he fairly flew to the 
wire, being sustained only by his indom- 
itable courage, not being touched once 
by the whip, his sole urging being the 
driver’s voice and the thundering hoof- 
beats of the accompanying runners. 

As the time for the mile was announc- 
ed—2:02%—and the immense crowd  re- 
alized that a new world’s record had been 
established, Ketcham and his_ favorite 
stallion received an ovation such as has 
been but seldom witnessed on a race 
track. Thousands of enthusiastic people 
rushed out on the track and Ketcham 
was lifted from the sulky and carried to 
the grand stand on the shoulders of ad- 
mirers. Cheer after cheer rent the air 
and the name of Cresceus was on the 
lips of every one present. 

“Ketcham!”’ “Ketcham!” ‘Ketcham!’ 
yelled the crowd, and the owner of the 
sturdy son of Robert McGregor was al- 
most carried to the judges’ stand, where 
he delivered a brief address. 

HOLDS THE WORLD’S RECORDS. 

Cresceus now not only holds the world’s 
trotting record for both sexes, but last 
week at the Detroit Grand Circuit meet- 
ing, by trotting in 2:06% and 2:06 in his 
race against Charley Herr, secured the 
world’s record for the two fastest heats 
ever trotted in a race, his second mile in 
2:05 also being a new world’s record for 
the fastest mile ever trotted in a race 
and also the fastest second heat ever 
trotted. 


According to official reports in 1900, 
running races were held in 80 cities, while 


harness events took place in 889 I gnrie 
with 200 extra mibotinyss, making a total 





of 1,089. 


It | 


Mr. Bliss deserves great | 


The fastest horse in the field was the | 


of the horses in Chi- | 


ELEATA, 2:08%. 

| Bleata (originally named Elata and 
|Sold under it, the second e having been 
| since added), was brought east as a 2 
year-old, with the consignment sold by 

Palo Alto at the Fasig-Tipton May sale 
Jat Cleveland, O., says the “Horse Re- 
|view.”” In the sale catalog she is No. 3. 
Is given as foaled March 27, 1897, black, 
}no marks and 15.1 hands. Supt. Covey’s 
| printed statement about her runs: 
Eleata we consider 
the sale. She is an exceptionally fine- 
|looking filly and gaited right to go fast. 
Speed report, March 
(handled since December 1, 
step quarters in seconds. 
Quarters in 35 and eighths 
| onds. 

Under the hammer she brought $900, 
going to Supt. Daniel Mahaney, for Hon. 
|Frank Jones of Maplewood Farm, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., who had purchased Irolita, 
3, 2:12, and Betonica, 3, 2:10%, from pre- 
vious Palo Alto consignments. She was 
not raced that season nor last year as a 
83-year-old, as she had no stake engage- 
ments. In her work she showed a very 
high rate of speed and all the critics who 
had seen her this spring thought more 
than well of her. Six weeks ago Mr. 
Herbert Grey, manager of the Lawson 
stable, told a friend of mine at Louisville 
}that she could trot in 2:10. He offered 
$5,000 for her and was refused. Her first 
start was made at Dover, N. H., the week 
before the M. & M., and she won in a 
romp from five others in 2:16%4, 2:13%, 2:14. 
Trainer Marsh states that previous to 
this she had shown a mile in 2:12, with a 
last half in 1:04%,. 

Her M. & M. performance makes this 
credible. Her 2:08% has been equaled or 
beaten by nine other 4-year-olds in races, 
but never until much later in the season 
—generally not until September or Octo- 
ber. Beuzetta trotted as a 4-year-old in 
2:06% August 9, 1895, at Buffalo. She was 
then four years and three months old, 
lacking two days, having been 
May 11, 1891. 
27 ,1897, and on the day of her race at De- 
|troit was four years, three months and 
|nineteen days old. Beuzetta’s heat—it 
|was a fourth one—was certainly as- 
tounding. But she had been raced as 4 
2 and 3-year-old and four times previous- 
ly in her 4-year-old form. No other trot- 
/ter, in the second race of his or her life, 
ever equaled Eleata’s performance. 
| The report of the race, printed else- 
where, is an adequate description of the 
race mare that Eleata has shown herself. 
| Her victory—if I may be allowed the per- 
| sonal allusion—has pleased me, for sev- 
eral reasons. Because she was bred at 
| Palo Alto and by my esteemed friend, 
| Mr. Frank W. Covey; because she is 
|owned by one of the most liberal support- 
lers of both branches of the light harness 
industry, breeding and racing—Hon. 
Frank Jones—and because of her breed- 
ing. 

As what few readers I may have well 
know, I have always been a stickler for 
“scientific breeding.’’ I have always been 
partial to the blood of Alexander’s Ab- 
dallah, and almost as much so to that of 
Electioneer; I have always—despite the 
learned arguments of “Iconoclast”? and 
Mr. Wallace—been a believer in the 
American Star cross as potent in the pro- 
duction of world beaters, and not averse 
to a dash of good running blood; I have 
also—despite the jeers of various wasp 
ish space writers—come to be an advocate 
of the value of developed dams. 

Mark these facts: 

Eleata was bred at Palo Alto, where 
breeding has been conducted on the most 
scientific plan for over a quarter of a 
century. So were her dam and grandam. 
Her sire was a product of Stony Ford, a 
similar institution founded years before 
Palo Alto. 

Eleata’s blood lines show the Hamble- 
tonian-Star cross through her sire, Dex- 
ter Prince, whose dam was Lady Dexter, 
daughter of the immortal 
sister of Dexter and Dictator. Through 
her dam she goes to one of the _ best 
daughters of Alexander’s Abdallah and 
to Electioneer. Her Electioneer 
grandam was from a thoroughbred 
mare. Nephew, sire of her dam, was by 
Mambrino 2:21%, whose grandam was 
thoroughbred and whose sire, Edward 
Everett, was out of a_ thoroughbred 
mare. 

Bleata’s thoroughbred third dam, Sally 
Gardner, was herself a good race mare. 
She was out of Charlotte Thompson, dam 
of the renowned gelding Barnum, the 
‘iron horse’ of the American running 
turf, winner of 8 races, many at long 
distances and over the greatest horses 
of his era, and over $50,000 in stakes and 
purses. 

Eleata’s dam is Elden, 2:19%, at years, 
by Nephew 2:36 at 4 years, by Mambrino 
2:214%. Her sire, Dexter Prince, no rec- 
ord, trotted quarters better than 33 sec- 
onds as a colt. His sire, Kentucky 
Prince, no record, could, it was then 
(1878) considered, have beaten Black- 
wood’s champion 3-year-old record of 
2:31. In practical stud condition, when 7, 
he trotted a public exhibition mile at 
Fleetwood Park, New York City, Sep- 
tember 38, in 2:28, a half in 1:11 and a 
quarter in 34% seconds. It was his great 
speed that caused his purchase by Mr. 
Backman for Stony Ford. 


1888. Can now 
April 19— 
17% sec- 
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DEATH OF A GREAT BROOD MARE. 


There died at Vina Ranch, a branch of 
Palo Alto, on July 3, 1901, the great brood 
mare Columbine, by A. W. Richmond, 
who was the dam of Anteeo 2:16%, Ante- 
volo 2:19%, J. C. Simpson 2:18%, and Coral 
2:25, and of five sons that were the sires 
of standard speed. A writer in the 
‘Breeder and Sportsman,”’ in speaking 
of the death of the famous matron, has 
the following to say: 

Columbine was a bay mare 15,3 hands, 
small star, little white on near hind heel 
and coronet, foaled 1873. Bred by Joseph 
Cairn Simpson, Oakland, Cal. She was 
a remarkable brood mare, having pro- 
duced 12 foals, among the number sev- 
eral fast performers and producers. Her 
blood lines were rich in the thorough- 
bred, her dam being Columbia; a daugh- 
ter of Imp. Bonnie Scotland, her 
grandam Young Fashion by Imp. Mon- 
arch, the next the great racing mare 
Fashion by Imp. Trustee. The sire of 
Columbine was A. W., Richmond 1687, son 
of Blackbird 401, dam a daughter of Ratt- 
ler. In 1878 Columbine was owned by 
Joseph Cairn Simpson and he bred her 
to Electioneer, she producing in 1879 the 
stallion Anteeo 2:16%, a colt trotter and 
great sire, having produced Anglina 
2:11%, Boline 2:14%, Faris 2:124 and 40 
others in the 2:30 list. Her daughter pro- 
duced Directum Kelly 2:08%, his son pro- 
duced Charley Herr 2:07. Anteeo was 
sold for $30,000. In 1880, still the property 
of Joseph Cairn Simpson, she was again 
bred to Electioneer and produced in 1881 
the colt Antevolo 2:19%, a colt trotter and 
sire of 14 in the 2:30 list. Antevolo was 
sold for $35,000. In 1881 Columbine was 





one of the best in | 


l—She has been | 


foaled | 
Eleata was foaled March | 


Clara and | 


| 

sold .by Joseph Cairn Simpson to Gov. 
| Stanford and in 1882 foaled the brown 
as Anteros by Eelectioneer. Anteros is 
the sire of Antidote (p) 2:10% and 28 oth- 
lers in the 2:30 list. Barren in 1883, Col- 
| umbine foaled in 1884 by Electioneer the 
bay filly Antonia, sold from Palo Alto as 
a brood mare. Barren in 1885, she pro- 
|duced in 1886 the bay colt Conrad by 
Electioneer. Conrad was sold from Palo 
| Alto, is the sire of Alice Main 2:18% and 
Zeinut 2:24%. In 1887 Columbine foaled 
|by Electioneer the bay filly Coral 2:18%, a 
stake winner, the dam of Norcal 2:294% 
jand Col. Edwards. When Coral trotted 
jin 2:18% it gave Columbine three in the | 
|2:20 list, a remarkable showing in 1892 | 
| for a brood mare. Barren in 1888, she | 
| produced in 1889 the bay filly Columbia; 
| this foal died young. Barren in 1890, she 
| produced in 1891 the bay colt Joseph 
Cairn Simpson '2:18% by Blectioneer. He 
is the sire of Sally Simpson 2:214%. This 
gave the grand old brood mare four in 
the 2:20 list. Coral is a brood mare at 
Palo Alto and has been bred to McKin- 
ley 2:11% in 1901. Barren in 1892, she pro- 
duced in 1893 the brown colt Elbine by 
Electricity 2:16%. This colt was taken 
sick en route to a sale in the east and 
sold at San Antonio, Tex. In 189 Colum- 
bine produced the beautiful colt Adbine 
by Advertiser. Adbine was sold at a 
New York saie, subsequently purchased 
by Mr. J. B. Haggin and placed in the 
stud at his Kentucky farm. In 18% she 
produced the bay colt Columnario by Ad- 
vertiser 2:15%, sold in New York. In 
1896 barren and in 1897, at the age of 2%, 
she produced the chestnut filly Antevo 
by Dexter Prince, a filly that is reserved 
at Palo Alto as a brood mare. Take her 
all in all, Columbine was a great brood 
mare, having four in the 2:20 lst, five 
producing sons and a producing daugh- 
ter, a great showing for the half thor- 
oughbred daughter of Imp. Bonnie Scot- 
land, that carried the blood of Fashion. 








| SAVED BY HIS HORSE. 


| Oleveland, O., July 27.—The almost hu- 
|man sagacity of the horse was demon- 
| strated when ll-year-old Ray Campbell, 
|whose mother was drowned in a cloud- 
burst, told his -experience during the 
frightful night. According to the boy’s 
story he and his mother were driving 
along the road about 9 o’clock, the water 
|being well up over the animal’s knees. 
|The rain was yet falling in torrents and 
iit was as dark as pitch. Suddenly the 
|horse stopped. Mrs. Campbell hit it with 


| the whip, 


but it didn’t budge. Against 


the little boy’s entreaties she hit the an- 
imal a second time, when it plunged for- 
ward and horse, buggy, boy and mother 
were in a torrent. The boy was thrown 
on a log, one of the many being washed 
down the creek. The log was driven into 
a piece of high ground and stuck fast. 
Several hundred yards below the boy 
heard his mother crying for help. He an- 
swered her, but was afraid to trust him- 
self to che swift current. At the second 
answer he heard a horse’s whinney and 
soon the animal eppeared swimming out 
from the bank. It came to him and rub- 
bed up against him. He then quit his 
hold on the log and grasped the horse’s 
harness, when the animal swam with 
him to the bank. There he must have 
become unconscious, as it was midnight 
when he reached a farmer’s house half 
a mile away, and the watch found on his 
mother’s body had stopped at 9 o’clock. 


QUINCY, ILL., FAIR. 
First day, 2:40 pace, purse $300: 


Black Bess 
Charlie F 

Hann Vandicar 
Harry Johnston 
Florence Onward 
|Maude Baker 
Direncymounth 
Bill McKinley 
|Fairview Billie 
Young Marvin 

Time—2:24%, 2:24%, 2:27%, 2: 

The first Gay brought out a good big 
field, and the racing was good, but the 
crowd was not large. H. E. Woods, start- 
ing judge, was, as usual, in good form, 
and sent the horses away prompt and in 
good shape. 

Second day brought out a good field of 
2:17 pacers, and the racing was hotly con- 
tested. 

2:17 pace, purse $300: 

Aterose 
Mark Range 


eonar 





Pilotelle 

George 

Tom Edison 

Manze Pierce 
Time—2:24%4, 2:19%, 2:19%, 
2:30 trot, purse $300: 

Bob McCormick 
Influence 

Val 

Happy Jack 

Algold 

Billie Bryne 

Time—2:31%, 2:31%, 2:25%, 
2:25 trot, purse $300: 
New Market 

Bud Dines 

Linnfe 

Linda Alerton 

Charlie 8. 


2:19%, 2:22. 


sans, 2:24%. 


2 
3 
6 
5 
4 
7 
1 


Erney Ensign 
Beatrice dr 
Lillian Russell 8dr 
Time—2:25, 2:261%4, 2:24%, 2:25, 2:25%, 2 
2:38% 
2:24 pace, purse $300: 
Baron Nutpine 


ca womus- wo az 


Jimmie Glaston- 
Kittie Blossom 

Time—2:24%4, 2:2414, 2:24%. 

This was the last day of the meeting. 
STALLION 


ADRIAN WILKES DEAD. 


Waterloo, Ia., July 27.—Adrian Wilkes, 
sire of Roy Wilkes, 2:06%, and 53 other 
famous trotters and pacers, having rec- 
ords of 2:30 or better, died to-day at the 
Wilkes Valley stock farm. He was 24 
years old. 


Leg and Body Wash. 


Race horses often become more 
and stiff if from continued st 

on the hard tracks. Nothinet takes 
out this s' ess sore 
likea wash compounded of diluted 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


apply to the legs and put on light 
bandaren.s ponge the body and 
light blanket. Guaranteed to 
as desired 


results or money 





Dr. S, A. Tuttle, V. 
Sir:—I have 

pre wk sy Led mp he 

‘or 

are math fees Hable 


Sayuherumh ten 


Elixir for the past in the 
wash, I cousider tue best wach 


eh rt fe 
a. J. HN. 





Avoid all biiste 





| have since appeared, but the speed 


PATRON AND WILKES BOY. 


It was something of a coincidence that 
within a day there passed away two of 
the greatest representatives of two fa- 
mous trotting families, Patron, who was 
the first to attract attention to the Pan- 
coast-Beatrice family, and Wilkes Boy, 
who was one of the first to show the 
greatness of the George Wilkes-Mam- 
brino Patchen combination, says the 
“Horseman.”’ So long as this generation 
lives the word Patron will stand for 
gameness and great speed. Great horses 
of 
Patron as a colt is still fresh in memory. 
He came at a time when the turf needed 
a sensational colt performer, and he 
grew into a champion when the race 
tracks needed such a horse to enthuse 
the public and to add excitement to an 
industry that was beginning to flourish. 
Patron was foaled at Glenview in 1882 
and was by Pancoast, out of Beatrice, 
she a daughter of Cuyler and Mary Mam- 
brino, dam of Elvira, 2:18%. A, H. Mer- 
rill of Tilsonburg, Ont., purchased him 
as a colt, selling a half interest and fin- 
ally his entire interest to C. F. Emery 
of Forest City Farm, near Cleveland. 
As a 2-year-old he won a race at Brant- 
ford, Ont., scoring a record of 2:42%. In 
his first start in the memorable 3-year- 
old campaign of 188 he was fourth at 
Chicago to Manzanita, Silverone and Ea- 
gle Bird. Then came the race at St. 
Louis on October 8, which won him last- 
ing fame. It was in the Gasconade stake 
and his opponents were Manzanita, Sil- 
verone, Eagle Bird, Iona, Granby and 
Greenlander. It was a duel to the death, 
and in the six heats Patron was the con- 
tending horse each time, winning the 
third, fifth, and sixth heats in 2:23%, 
2:24% and 2:26%. The first two went to 
Manzanita in 2:234% and 2:24%, and the 
fourth to Silverone in 2:244%. Two weeks 
later he met Silverone and Granby at 
Lexington and won in straight heats, the 
third in 2:19% being the record for a colt 
of his age. He appeared only twice as a 
4-year-old, Manzanita beating him at St. 
Louis. Later at Lexington he won over 
Hinda Rose, Tom Rogers, C. F. Clay and 
others, trotting the fastest heat in 2:20%. 
He made the sensational campaign of 
1887. At Stillwater in June he was sec- 
ond to Belle F., and the next week he 
started at Hamline against Arab, Char- 
ley Hilton and Joe Davis, and won, trot- 
ting the fifth heat in 2:20. On July 1 9he 
won at Detroit, trotting the third heat 
in 2:16, and the next week he won a spe- 
cial race from Harry Wilkes at Cleve- 
land in 2:16, 2:164 and 2:14%, his record. 
His next engagement was in the Charter 
Oak stake at Hartford, when he defeated 
Prince Wilkes, Loretta F., Astral and 
others, the fastest heat in 2:17. After 
beating Atlantic on September 14 he was 
asked to beat Clingstone the next day. 
The task was too much for him and he 
was drawn before the contest could be 
completed. The next week in a special 
race at Detroit Clingstone was again suc- 
cessful. In 1888 he met Prince Wilkes 
in four special races and was defeated 
each time. At Cleveland he won a heat 
in 2:16, and at Detroit he outfooted 
Prince Wilkes twice in 2:18 and 2:15%. 
In 1889, after twice trying to improve up- 
on his record of 2:144%, he was perma- 
nently retired from the turf. Patron has 
to his credit Ananias, 2:0; Caracalla, 
2:10; Hyannis, 2:114; May Bloom, 2:12%; 
Helen K., 2:13%; Miss Della Fox, 2:14%; 
Luzelle, 2:15%; Parole, 2:16, and many 
others. 

Wilkes Boy early attracted attention 
through the unique character of the man 
who bred and owned him nearly all his 
life, Timothy Anglin. Wilkes Boy would 
have made himself great under any con- 
ditions, but the personality of his owner 
brought him into earlier prominence than 
if he had been in the hands of any oth- 
er man. In turn the horse made the ven- 
erable Kentucky horseman a fortune. He 
was foaled in 1880 and was by George 
Wilkes, out of Betty Brown, the inbred 
Mambrino mare. As Alcantara and Al- 
cyone had proven successful, interest in 
the Wilkes-Patchen cross increased when 
Wilkes Boy trotted to a 4-year-old rec- 
ord of 2:24%, and the fame of the blood 
was increased, too, when Mr. Anglin 
doubled up the blood again by mating the 
son of Betty Brown to mares that also 
carried her blood. Wilkes Boy is excell- 
ed as a sire of speed by many sons of 
George Wilkes, but he got early and ex- 
treme speed and few sons of the old sire 
got a greater number of large money win- 
ners. The first of the Wilkes boys to ap- 
pear was Angelina, a noted stake mare 
that took a 2-year-old record of 2:28% and 
which, at maturity, trotted in 2:12. After 
her followed Nelly A., a great filly as a 
yearling, 2 and 3-year-old and the winner 
of more than $80,000. Sternberg (2) 2:26%; 
Constantine, 2:12%; Grattan, 2:13; St. Vin- 
cent, 2:138%; Oratorio, 2:13; Thorn, 2:12%; 
Patchen Boy (3), 2:10%, all added to his 
fame. His fastest trotter is York Boy 
2:09%, who came out only last year, and 
his fastest pacer is Courier Journal, 2:06. 
In all he had 48 trotters and 12 pacers to 
his credit. The power which he pos- 
sessed as a progenitor of speed he trans- 
mitted to his sons, who rank very high as 
extreme speed sires, and time will no 
doubt show that the Wilkes Boy family 
breeds on and can hold its own with the 
best of the Wilkes tribe. Although the 
family is still young, Grattan is the sire 
of Grattan Boy, 2:08, and Palmyra Boy, 
2:0714; St. Vincent is the sire of Lord Vin- 
cent, 2:08%, etc.; Constantine of Royal R. 
Sheldon, 2:05, and Lady Geraldine, 2:11%; 
Oratorio, of the wonderful Alice Mapes, 
Martin, and Albion, of May Alcott, 2:12\%. 
Daughters of Wilkes Boy have produced 
such as Journeyman, 2:11%; Porto Rico, 
2:14; Maggie J., 2:14%4; Tom Martin, 
2:14%, and Ima Electrite, 2:15%. Wilkes 
Boy was owned jointly by Messrs. Estill 
and Schmulbach and died at Elmhurst 
Farm, near Lexington, one day last 
week. 


THE JAPANESE BUY TROTTERS. 


Representatives of the Japanese gov- 
ernment are visiting this country and 
last week paid a visit to the Village 
Farm at East Aurora, N. Y., for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a number of colts to 
export to Japan for stud purposes. The 
Fasig-Tipton Company arranged the deal 
for the Japanese representatives and 13 
head were purchased. Of these three 
were brood mares, one each by Chimes, 
Mambrino King and Rex Americus, one 
was a filly by Dare Devil, one a 4-year- 
old stallion by Rex Americus and the 
rest were colts by the various Village 
Farm sires, one a 3-year-old, one 3-year- 
old and the rest yearling. 

Following is a list of the horses pur- 
chased: 

Wayerass, b. f., foaled March, 1899, by 
Dare Devil; dam Rahway, by Lord Rus- 
sell. 

Alice Chimes, b. m., foaled May, 1898, 
by Chimes; dam Doris, by Mambrino 
King. 

Bonnie Kate, br. m., foaled March, 1898, 





by Mambrino King; dam Kate. 


Without the KNIFE 


You. can remove 
Soft Bunches like 


Goitre, Tumors, Gangloin, 


Bursal Enlargements, etc 


WITH 


Absorbine, Jr. 


Pleasant to use. Highly Dtamed, 
$1.00 per bottle by mail. Describe your 
case fully. Address 

W. F. VOUnG, P. D. Ae 


SPRINGFIELD, 





THIS BUGGY OF. ee 





AUCTIONEERS. 





E STOCK AUCTIONEER. 

JAS. W.SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. Am selling 
for the best breeders everywhere. ‘osted on pe di- 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONS 
GENTRY VILLE, MO. 


§27"1I breed pure bred pore and hogs, my host 
S —— pa I know how to sellthem. Write for 
rr 








R.L.H ARRIMAN, Live Stock Auctioneer 

Bunceton, Mo. 
Up-to-date in every particular. Am ooling for t 
best breeders in the country. Terms low 


HARRY GRAHAM, °C"! 


LIVE STOCK AND p eH. i 
Auctioneer. 


Terms Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M, JONES, DAVENPORT, IA. 
IOWA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 
Write before claiming dates 





Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 
From the best imported and native strains. Farm 
situated 2 miles from station; telephone at farm. 
Visitors met at depot if desired. orrespondence 
solicited. Young stock for sale at alltimes. W.G. 
ph “ Y, Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co. on Mem- 
phis 


Shorthorn Heifers. 


A choice lot vd pappeteens cows and heifers for sale. 


Write for pri 
w. H. FULKERSON & SONS, 
Jerseyville, Giiinois. 


Rams For Sale. 


Delaine, Merino and Cotswold cross from 
flock. Ewes sheared aver of 13 Ibs. Buck 1 he 
Also two Shorthorn oe $s ives, reds, at the farm of 
AUGUST ©. ORF, Dardenne, Mo. 











RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Scotch and Scotch top- 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 
the Kansas City Show, 1900. 


Cc. E. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
ED. | te pw ree Man. 
R. R. a B ton, Mo 


8 on. 








(ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sales compiled o: 
a complete at attractive prices. Address 
HOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Ill. 


—_—__———_ 
ed it drives out worme. all cuts, gy Eee 
Endorsed by veterinarians, “V. 
free. Zenner Disinfectant Co. , 35 Bates St., Detroit, 


FOR SALE. 


The best 3-yr.-old saddle stallion on the market. 
Also 3-yr.-old premium Jack; together or separate. 
These are among the best animals ever owned or 
bred at Limestone Valley. They should head a 
breeding farm. 

L.M. MONSEES & SONS,,. 
Smithton, Mo. 


Cheap-Rate 
Excursions to 
California 


Only one fare plus $2.00. 

July 2 and 16, August 6 and 20. 
September 3 and 17. 

Tickets good in tourist sleepers 
and chair cars. Personally 
conducted. 

The Santa Fe Route most direct- 
ly reaches the fertile valleys, 
great trade centers, and noted 
tourist resorts of California. 
Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona 
en route. 


Santa Fe 


Address Gen Pass. Office, A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Chicago 








Ries 


etc. 
Ad- 











American Princess, b. m., foaled June, 
1897, by Rex Americus; dam Rahway, by 
Lord Russell. ' 

The Pirate, b. h., foaled May, 1897, by~ 
Rex Americus; dam Floss, by Almont, 
Jr, 

The Fanatic, b. c., 
Chimes; 
Law. 

The Defender, ch. c., foaled July, 1898, 
by Mambrino King, dam Dottie, by Al- 
mont, Jr. 

Euphony, b. c., foaled February, 1900, 
by Rex Americus; dam Duenna Chimes, 
by Chimes. 

Exact, b. c., 
Rex Americus; 
brino King. 

Racket, b. c., foaled May, 1900, by Mam- 
brino King; dam Miss Clifford, by 
Chimes. 

The Carlist, b. c., foaled April, 1900, by 
The Pretender; dam Lena, by Hamlin 
Patchen. 

The Doorkeeper, b. c., foaled May, 1900, 
by Mambrino King; dam Dorcas Chimes, 
by Chimes. 

Chickering, a_ colt, 
Lord Bright and Foss. 


foaled May, 1899, by 
dam Miriam Law, by Heir-at- 


foaled February, 1900, by 
dam Janet, by Mam- 


by Lord Regent, 


Dr. 8S. A. Tuttle, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: Will you please name us the 
very lowest price you will sell me one 
gross of your Elixir for horses, as I haw 
used it for several years and I don\ 
think its equal is on the market. Yours 
truly, F. A, LITTLEFIELD. 





L. B. 226, Nashua, N. H. 
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Home Circle 


A THANKFUL HEART. 








Thou are not rich, thou art not poor, 
Thy fortune keeps the middle way; 

No ills thy strength cannot endure, 
Appointed to the passing day, 

Thou art not young, thou are not old, 
Yet, calm, thou seest thy years depart; 

And joys are thine—a thousand-fold—- 
Because thou hast the Thankful Heart. 


A Thankful Heart, for Life alone— 
For Beauty in the earth and skies, 
(And for such share as thou dost own 
By happy gift of seeing eyes)— 
For human Love’s enduring bond 
Where stanchly thou does bear thy 
part— 
For solace here and hope beyond— 
For all, thou hast the Thankful Heart. 


So, to this day of crowning cheer, 
By easy course thy steps did tend, 
Since with each day of all the year 
Some grateful leaven thou didst blend, 
No chance thy prize from thee can wrest; 
With that good gift (of all, the best) 
The treasure of a Thankful Heart. 
—Edith M. Thomas, in Harper’s Bazar. 





PAN-AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS. 





Readers of the Home Circle will pos- 
sibly be interested in seeing through 
editorial eyes, very dimly, we grant, 
some of the marvels of the Pan-American 
Exposition. 

Arriving in the Rainbow City, and in 
the vicinity of the Exposition, at about 
8 p. m., our first view of the Pan-Ameri- 
can was when it was aglow with electric 
light. As we witnessed the scene from 
our room window, we felt that we had 
been given a glimpse of the New Jeru- 
salem. Its magnificence will never be 
depicted by the pen. It must be seen to 
be appreciated. In these illuminations 
over a half million of electric lights are 
employed, and in the Electric Tower, the 
culmination of this glory of light and 
beauty, 75,000 lights are used. Then we 
are made to marvel still more when we 
reflect that the power which generates 
the electricity for this brilliant scene is 
the flowing waters of the majestic Ni- 
agara—twenty-five miles away. Might, 
power, beauty. 

But when we stood on the Triumphal 
Causeway and viewed the scene with the 
electric tower in front of us and the 
buildings facing the esplanades and sur- 
rounding the Court of Fountains, all in 
full sight and blazing in light, we said 
never have we seen the beauty of light 
so wondrously displayed. We even 
queried if it were possible to have it 
more beautiful. 

Later the scene was witnessed from the 
heights of the tower itself. Here we 
were 252 feet above the crowds below. 
The total height of the tower is 409 feet. 
While this gave a superb outlook of the 
Exposition and the surrounding country, 
yet we were conscious that the magnifi- 
cent feature of the illumination was lost 
out. The source of the great power that 
furnishes this flood of light is most fit- 
ingly suggested in the form of a majestic 
cascade 70 feet high that continuously 


| ana I am glad that childhood does not 
jhave to buckle on the graver responsi- 
| bilities, and that the children are not af- 
|fected by dry weather and hard times. 
| We had promised ourselves a few need- 


}ed conveniences in the shape of dwelling | 


jand chicken houses this fall, if crops 
|were good; but we know all these are 
| slipping from our grasp, and we will have 
| to retrench and practice new economies, 
\I am glad to add that since I commenced 
| this letter we have had such a good rain, 
| the heaviest rainfall since April. Two 
| immense clouds met overhead, then heavy 
}thunder and bright lightning—the grand- | 
| est display of electricity—broke loose. 
| There was sighing and moaning of thirsty 
forests as the wind swept through them 
scattering the dried leaves and breaking | 
down unsound trees and limbs, preparing | 
|}the way for the rain. From the cloud to 
the dusty earth the great sheets of rain | 
| swept along majestically. We in the 
| valley could see the rain on the hillside,, 
| washing and drenching the giant oaks. | 
|There was a hurrying of poultry and 
calves to shelter, and then we were en- 
|}veloped. Flash after flash of lightning 
jand@ the heavy booming and rolling of 
| thunder were kept up incessantly, and the 
| much- needed rain was given to us at last. 
| Many crops are past redemption, but in 
these short, remaining summer months 
| we have one small chance of raising some 
|quickly grown crops. 

| There is land for sale here now for 
less than $1 an acre, and many are of- 
fering their homes for a song; so if any- 
one is musically inclined, now is the 
time to sing. PINE BURR. ° 

Wright Co., Mo. 

The magnificent courage expressed in 
this letter is worthy of a Florence Night~ 
ingale or a Clara Barton. But the 
sublime heroism of life is not found on 
the nation’s battlefields, but in the blood- 
less battlefields of life, where no mur- 
derous weapons are to be seen, but where 
life blood is sapped by loss, discourage- 
ment and adversity. We personally know 
what chinch bug and grasshopper ravages 
and drouth disaster mean, and during the 
present season we have watched the 
clouds, newspaper and crop reports with 
anxiety, hoping for news of relief in the 
drouth stricken sections. The reports 
have made us sad, and we have felt that 
to murmur regarding the heat here in the 
city, sweltering though it is, was weak. 

It is no easy matter to forego the new 
home and h hold conv that 
have been planned for and so joyously 
hoped for when the crops were being 
planted. The woman of cultured mind 
does love the pretty adornments of home 
that bespeak refinement. Yet with each 
passing year we are more impressed with 
the fact that things do not express the 
culture of the home, if the individual) 
possesses not that innate refinement that 
externals can never give. We wish we 
could step into Pine Burr’s Ozark home 
and have a face to face talk. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
BAKING IN SUMMER. 


Generaly speaking, a sensible house- 
keeper will not light her regular cooking 
stove in summer except for laundry pur- 
poses or for the semi-weekly baking days. 
Frequently a small cook stove in a build- 
ing not connected with the house is used 
to heat the water for washing and boil- 
ing clothes; and in that case the house- 





pours out its volume of water from the 
south cascade of the tower 

We regret that more study is not made 
of the buildings and grounds themselves, 
as the decorations are not simply dec- 
oration, but are intended to express facts. 
The Goddess of Light crowns the tower 
and is 1§ feet in height, and this figure 
shining against a cloudless sky was our | 
last glimpse of the Pan-American Ex- 
position, as we were leaving Buffalo by 
the Wabash road. 

Those of us who attended the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago thought that 
the White City was a thing of beauty, 
and it was, but in the color scheme of 
the Pan-American the beauty displayed 
is more marvelous and varied. It takes 
more skill to combine colors to produce 
harmony than it does to display forms of 
pure white. And no place was the eye 
offended by color effects, even when these 


were strong and bold. And we found the | 
strangely fascinating green of Niagara 


much in evidence. 


The manufactured products were mag- | 
nificent, but we felt that they were fin- | 


ished, and they failed to charm us as | 
did the products of the field and garden. 
We felt very much as we did when we | 
were a little girl playing with dolls; the 
handsomely dressed one soon wearied us. 
and the ill-looking old rag doll was the 
loved and favorite one. Then, we didn’t 
philosophize that the normal child doesn’t 
want complete things because they give 
no chance for growth; but we believe the | 
same is true of men and women who are 
really wholesome. We want something 
to do, and the unfinished product gives | 
the mind full play to dream what we, 
might do and what we might produce. 


We will endeavor to give some notes on 


the exhibits at another time. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
“THE WEATHER.” 





We Ozark Mountainites, that are in- 
ured to many hardships, have of late 
months had to grimly see all vegetation 
succumb to this protracted drouth. The 
hopeful have ceased to hope, and it is 
an unanswered question as to how the 
people and stock will get through the 
winter. 

We are thankful for even a cloudy day, 
for with a sky of brass, an earth of iron 
and hot winds blowing, we are thankful 
for shade and plenty of drinking water. 
We cannot see the “blessing in disguise’’ 
in this terrible weather, but imagine we 
know how a gambler feels when, specu- 
lating, he throws his all and loses. The 
grass on the range has cured up as bright 
as good hay. The only prosperous things 
are the poultry. They thrive on the wheat 
stubble and grasshoppers. 

The Fourth of July picnic, with its 
dust, noise, cheap lemonade and _ cry- 
ing babies is a thing of the past, and a 
trip to the river for a whole long day, 
where the children could enjoy wading, 
boat riding, fishing, swinging on grape 
vines, and then rest under the dense 
shade of the monarchs of the forests, 
centuries old, close to a good spring of 
sparkling cold water and partake of the 
easily prepared luncheon, was a truly 
enjoyable and restful pleasure and com- 
pensatory for the endured pleasures (7) 
of the Fourth. 

I am afraid the good things we will 
have to eat will be likened unto what a 
little mountain maid had for supper. 
“You can’t guess,” she said, ‘“‘what we 
had good for supper.’’ After giving a 
limitless number of answers we were 
compelled to give it up, and then she 
answered triumphantly, “A new table- 
cloth.” 

The young folks roll on the little cabin 
floor, all merry and happy and bright, 


|be easily provided with a small gasoline 


| to. 


{open all the windows and doors of the 
|kitchen where the cook stove is, 


*|\the heat of the cook stove is added to 


hold ironing may also be done there. 
All the simple meals of summer may 





or oil stove, if there are only two days of 
the week given up to baking. Provided 
one is not fortunate enough to have a 
set oven of iron or brick in which this 
baking may be done, where the heat em- 
ployed does not reach the living rooms 
of the house, the family range on the two 
days set aside must, of course be resorted 


By proper management a great deal of 
heat may be kept from the rest of the 
house even then, however, and the work- 
er spared much of the exhausting effects 
of it. In the first place, all the doors 
leading to the rest of the house should 
be carefully closed. On the other hand, | 


and 
screen them with wire screens, which 
exclude the flies and let in cool air. 

Do the work of preparing bread, cake 
and pies for baking in an adjoining apart- 
ment, if possible, beyond the reach of 
the heat of the fire. A cellar kitchen 
jor a room partitioned off in any cool, 
| whitewashed cellar is the best place to 
|}make pastry in summer. When it is 
| made upstairs in an atmosphere where 
| the heat of summer, in spite of ice water 
and marble pastry boards, the pastry 
turns to an oily consistency, which in- 
|sures it being “heavy’’ when baked. 

In case there is no convenient room in 
| the house, an outdoor kitchen im- 
provised under shady trees will be a far 
|better place in summer to make pastry, 
land also to knead bread, prepare fruit 
|for canning and iron, than any room in- 
doors. These improvised kitchens are 
}common abroad. It is furthermore a 
common practice in Europe to serve 
meals on a broad, shady piazza, open to 
the breezes and air. This is especially 
a delightful place for the evening meal, 
and when protected all day from the 
sun, also an agreeable spot to do house- 
work. Why? Because the breezes keep 
away the heat as well as the flies, which 
are likely to swarm around the precincts 
of any warm kitchen enclosed in four 
walls. FRED O. SIBLEY. 

Otsego Co., 


N. Y. 
WARM WEATHER DIET. 


“It is astounding,” _ said a physician 
to a writer in “Good Housekeeping,” 
‘how little thought the people give to 
their food in relation to various seasons 
of the year. To this very carelessness 
I lay much summer sickness, often an 
illness that ends fatally. Take the mat- 
ter of left-overs. A warming hash, rag- 
out or meat pie is all right for the depth 
of winter, but not for weather when 
the blood needs cooling. I would en- 
treat every housekeeper not to buy a 
morsel of pork, ham or sausage from 
June till October. Reserve even beef, 
lamb and veal for the cooler days of 
summer, and in long hot spells let meat 
alone entirely. Nature provides for these 
burning days with vegetables and fruit, 
tender chicken and fine, firm, white- 
fleshed fish. If you have left-over foods 
to be utilized convert them into chilled, 
appetizing salads instead of ragouts. If 
soups are a necessity, let them be thin 
or bisques. I would prohibit pie and 
rich cake, and let fruit, ices, delicate 
jellies or milk puddings take their place. 
I'd also put a veto on hot breads. If 
people could turn an X-ray on the poor, 
overworked stomachs I’m called tu care 
for all summer long and see the mischief 
done by overeating and eating things 
that have no business to be cooked in 
hot weather, they would realize I am 


| Wigfall said: 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE STORY OF FORT SUMPTER. 


Pen Picture of the Event From Personal 
| Observations. 








On Thursday, April 11, 1861, the demand | 
to surrender the fort was made and de- 
clined. At about 4 o’clock Friday morn- 
ing fire was opened on us from all points 
at once. To our astonishment a masked 
battery of heavy columbiads, opened on 
us from the part of Sullivan’s Island near 
the Floating Battery, the existence of 
which we had not the slightest intima- 
tion. It was covered with brush, which 
completely concealed it. Seventeen mor- | 
tars, firing ten-inch shells and 33 heavy 
guns, mostly columbiads, were used in 
the assault. The crash made by chose 
shots against the walls was terrific, and 





| many of the shots took effect inside the | an’, 
fort. 


We took breakfast at 6 o'clock, 
after which the command, officers and | 


|men, were divided into three reliefs. The | 


first relief was under the command of 
Capt. Doubleday of the artillery. This 
detachment opened fire. The iron bat- 
tery was of immense strength, and most 
of our shots struck and glanced off. The 
fire was so terrific that Maj. Anderson 
refused to allow the men to man the gurs 
on the parapet. Had they done so every 
one of them would have been sacrificed. 
Our men owed their safety entirely to the 
care of the officers in command. A man 
was kept constantly on the lookout, who 
would cry out “shot” or “shell’’ at every 
shot the enemy made. The workmen 
were at first rather reluctant to aszist 
in handling the guns, but they gradualiy 
took hold and rendered valuable assist- 
ance, 

The effect of the enemy’s shot was ter- 
rific, especially on the officers’ quarters. 
One tower was so completely demolished 
that not one brick was left standing upon 
another. The barracks caught fire sev- 
eral times on the first day and the flames 
were extinguished only by hard work. 
On the second day it eaught fire again, 
and an attempt to extinguish it was so 
dangerous that it was abandoned. ‘The 
subsequent shots of the enemy took more 
effect in consequence; the walls were 
weakened and we were more exposed. 
The main gates were destroyed, thus leav- 
ing us exposed to the murderous bom- 
bardment. The fire now surrounded us 
on all sides. Fearful that the walls 
might crack and the shells prostrate 
them, we commenced taking the powder 
out of the magazine before the flames 
had fully enveloped it. We took 6 bar- 
rels of powder out and throw them in the 
sea, leaving 200 barrels in. When we 
were finally obliged to close the maga- 
zine, we were left destitute of any means 
to continue the contest. We had eaten 
our last biscuit 36 hours before. The men 
lay prostrate, being nearly stifled by the 
dense smoke, with wet handkerchiefs over 
their mouths and eyes, gasping for 
breath. It was a moment of imminent 
peril. If an eddy of wind had not en- 
sued all would have been suffocated. The 
crashing of the shot, the bursting of the 
shells, the falling of the walls, and the 
roar of the flames made a pandemonium 
of the fort. Towards the close of the 
day, Gen. Wigfall made his appearance 
at the embrasure with a white flag, and 
asked to see Maj. Anderson; “I am Gen- 
Wigfall and come from Gen. Beaure- 
gard,”’ and added in an excited manner, 
“Let us stop this; you are on fire and 
your flag is down.’’ Lieut. Davis replied, 
“No, sir; our flag is not down; you can 


| UNCLE HIRAM’S OBSERVATION. 


| —_ 


Roy Farrell Greene. 





“I’ve seen,” said Uncle Hiram, 
noble men an’ brave 

| Through jes’ one bit o’folly brought t’ 
ruin an’ the grave— 

Men rich endowed with honor, men re- 
spected an’ revered, 

Whose qualities were envied an’ whose 
virtues were endeared, 

An’ yet they made a failure, 

ev’ry one’s surprise, 

my boy, I’ve watched the matter, 

an’ in this the secret lies: 

| They were men who in positions of ad- 

| vantage had been placed, 


“lots o’ 


much t’ 





But, 


Poultr 


L. P. Harris, the well-known poultry | 
judge, has been secured by the Sure | 
Hatch Incubator Co, to take charge of 
the Sure Hatch Poultry Farm at Clay 
Center, Neb. 





J. G. Kinder sends us another article 
anent Reform in Poultry Breeding, but 
considering the warm weather now pre- 


} vailing, we deem it wise to put it in a nice 


quiet pigeon hole for a week, hoping | | 
for cooler weather during which to give to | 





| With a hundred dollar income and a 
| thousand dollar taste. 


my boy, I’ve seen them sinkin’ in | 

the treach’rous swamp o’ Debt; 

I've watched the ooze creep higher, an’ 
the waters o’ Regret, 

An’ I’ve sometimes felt like callin’, as 1 
stood upon the shore, 
“The way out, fellers, lies in jes’ 
trenchment, nothin’ more.” 
Sometimes I’ve even said it, to a good 
friend, jest’ that way, 

An’ while he heard, he couldn’t compre- 
hend a word I'd say. 

He’d keep on sinkin’ deeper in the swamp 
o’ daily waste, 

With his hundred dollar income and his 

thousané dollar taste. 


re- 


So I’ve learned a valued lesson that to 
you I fain would teach. 

Don’t ever feed on apples that you find 
beyond your reach; 

An’ if you've money jes’ enough to pay 
for beer it’s plain 

You're doin’ wrong by buildin’ up a likin’ 
fer champagne! 

You'll find your Uncle Hiram’s right, as 
on through life you go, 

That some men live on what they make 
an’ some on what they owe. 

But the first class, though they're plod- 
ders, pass the ones who've forged 
in haste, 

With a hundred dollar income and a 
thousand dollar taste. 
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SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 








I really did not mean to be absent froru 
the table so long, but we have had such 
unusually warm weather that I have not 
felt like eating a bite. We are having the 
first drouth we have had since we came 
to Missouri. ‘The gardens are crisped, 
nothing growing. Corn is a sorry sight. 
These are the ‘iist hot winds we have 
ever experienced, and I can tell you 
they are terrible. I pity all Kansas peo- 
ple if they have to go through as sultry 
weather and hot winds each yeur. 

We have but iittle fruit to take care of; 
blackberries aro drying up. Apples are 
Go:ng no good. If we could only get a 
rain; we are, indeed, suffering for it. 
Trere is much sickness, as a result of 
lot weather. In these times of drouth 
and “destitution,” as some of our blue 
farmers put it, we housewives find it hard 
te get up a meal. We have always had 
curn, tomatoes, peas, beans, beets, etc., 
and without them we look heipiessly 
around for something to cook. Whit is 
there to get for dinner? 

We are very fond of soups and save 
little bits to add to the soup. A nice 
clear soup is made by taking several 





see it waving over the ramparts.’’ At 
this point Maj. Anderson came up and | 
“I am Gen. Wigfall and | 
come from Gen. Beauregard, who wishes 
to stop this.’’ Maj. Anderson, rising on 


ate this fort?’ Maj. Anderson replied: 
“Gen, Beauregard is already acquainted | 
with my only terms.’ Wigfall said: 
“Then you will evacuate only on the | 
terms proposed the other day?” ‘On | 
these terms only,’ was the reply of the 
Major. 

Between two and three hours after, the 
garrison meanwhile exerting themselves 
to extinguish the fire, another deputa- 
tion came from Gen. Beauregard, agree- 
ing to the terms of evacuation previ- 
ously proposed. This was Saturday 
evening. That night the garrison took 
what rest they could. Next murning the 
Isabel came dcewn and anchored near 
the fort. The steamer Clinch was used 
as a transport to take the garrison to 
the Isabel, but the transfer was too late 
to allow the Isabel to go out by that 
tide. The terms of the evacuation were 
fhat the garrison should take its indi- 
vidual and company property, that they 
should march out with their side and 
other arms, with all the honors, and tha: 
they should salute their flag and take it 
with them. When the baggage of the 
garrison was all on board of the trans- 
port, the soldiers remaining inside under 
arms, a portion were detailed as gunners 
to serve in saluting the American flag. 
When the last gun was fired, the fag was 
lowered, the men cheering. At the 50th | 
discharge there was a premature explo- 
sion which killed one man and seriously 
wounded another. The men marched oui, 
the band playing ‘‘Yankee Doodle’ and 
“Hail to the Chief.’"" Remaining on the 
Isabel that night the next day they 


were transferred tc the Baltic. On Iues- 
day evening ‘hey weighed anchor and 
sailed for New York. DYPE. 


The Cliff, Ill. 
FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


Girard, the millionatre of Philadelphia, 
one Saturday ordered all his clerks to 

come on the morrow to his wharf and 
help to unload a newly arrived ship. 
One young man replied, quietly. 

“Mr. Girard, I can’t work on — ”? 

“You know our rules.” 

“Yes, I know. I have a mother "to 
support, but I can’t work Sundays.” 

“Well, step up to the desk and the 
cashier will settle with you.” 

For three weeks the young man could 
find no work, but one day a banker came 
to Girard to ask if he could recommend 
a man for cashier in a new bank. The 
discharged young man was at once named 
as a suitable person. 

“But,” said the banker, “you dismissed 
him.” 

“Yes, because he would not work Sun- 
days. A man who would lose his place 
for conscience sake would make a trust- 
worthy cashier.”” He was appointed.— 
Catholic Messenger. 





Fresh tomatoes are anti-bilious, and 
thus not only wholesome for healthy peo- 
ple, but may be used with advantage in 
many cases of fever. Dio Lewis used to 
say that he expected to see the day when 
tomatoes would take their place in the 
pharmacopoeia among established reme- 
dies for fever. Fresh tomatoes, gath- 
ered from the vine before the sun is on 
them, are excellent for dyspetics. 
should be eaten without seasoning, or, at 








speaking earnest truth.” 


most, with a little salt. 


|there is your first dish for dinner. 
| other is fried bread. Take left over pieces 


potatoes and onions sliced thin, cook- 
ing until tender, and seasoning with 


the world this temperature-raising pro- 


| duction. 


SENSIBLE POULTRY HOUSES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I don’t 
think we should build houses on the hot- 
house plan to encourage winter egg pro- 
motion, but for goodness sake don’t get 
the idea right here and now that I am 
going to advocate the tree method of 
winter poultry raising, but really if I 
were to choose between the two extremes 
I would prefer the tree method to a hot- 
house. I have heard of chickens freezing 
on the trees, but I have never heard of 
them getting sick on the trees. I have 
never yet seen anyone make a perfect 
success at building very warm houses 
and forcing egg production; unexpected 
happenings always come; fowls would 
get sick, etc., and when spring came they 
would be unbalanced for natural out- 
side conditions. Yes, I know it will be 
easy to put up an argument to dispute all 
this I am saying, but I am here to say 
that 99 per cent of those who have actu- 
ally gone through the experience will not 
dispute me. There is a middle and safe 
ground in most everything, the danger- 
ous places are at the extremes, 

Most everybody’s mother was a fairly 
good poultry raiser; I know mine was. 
She usually kept about 100 hens over the 
winter, her poultry house was a log af- 
fair, with a tight roof and sides (we lived 
in Southern Ohio). The house was on a 
hillside and lower side of house was some 
two feet above ground, the space being 
left open. There were no cold draughts 
up through the building—for reason that 


the roof and sides were tight, yet there 


was plenty of fresh air. The hens were 
not ailing and we gathered eggs around 
the stock barn and hay stacks all winter 
and when spring came they would break 
all records again. 

Plenty to eat? I should say they had. 
They had everything raised on the farm 
and all they wanted of most everything. 
People were not afraid of hens getting 
too fat then, and were not until they went 
to forcing things, and confining the fowls 
to small quarters. A hen that gets too 
fat when she has her liberty is invariably 
an old hen or naturally a poor layer. A 
poor hen will not lay until she gets fat, 
and is feeling good. This whoo boo about 
hens getting too fat most always comes 
from the chap whe has fallen down with 
his hothouse and forcing business; his 
feed has gone to fat instead of eggs. No 
eggs on account of the prison and lack 
of healthy outside exercise. 

Yes, fowls have feathers to protect 
them in cold weather and in warm weath- 
er; nature works wonders with the late 
hatched’ = chicks. They feather out 
quickly in the fall to get ready for win- 
ter. 

Winter laying is hardly a natural con- 





cream, pepper, salt and butter. Now, 
An- 
of bread, break into small 


land “heels” 


}when soft and mushy season with sage, | 
|salt and pepper. You will find this a | 
| very palatable dish. | 

We make our own table mustard by | 
|taking one tablespoonful of ground mus- | 
;tard and two of vinegar, salt and boil | 
till it thickens. This makes the de-| 
tested fat side meat taste very much | 
better. We enjoy milk toast for break- | 
fast, as it saves buying any of the break- 
fast foods, though we do use the foods 
often. Take a quart of milk and let it 
come to a scald. Add bits of bread, 
sweeten, add a piece of butter size of 
a walnut. This is delicious. 

I agree with Mrs. Edwards about sys 
tematic housekeeping, and cool rooms. 
If one goes to bed early she can arise 
early without any difficulty and get the 
bulk of the work done in the cool of 
the morning, and rest in the afternoons. 
These hot days rest is absolutely neces- 
sary. Keep each room darkened by clos- 
ing blinds or drawing shades and take 
an hour’s rest. After your nap you will 
feel much more like finishing any work 
left undone. Keep cool as possible. Dur- 
ing a recent illness of my mother I 
cooled the temperature of her room 
greatly by frequently wringing a sheet 
out of cold water and hanging it across 
the window. Don’t get warm supper 
It is positively cruel to have warm sup- 
| pers these awfully warm days. Cook 
{enough for dinner to have for the next 
breepven A potato salad, good bread, fresh 
|butter and sweet cold milk with fruit or 
some desert is good enough fer anyone. 
Our men folks prefer the cold supper to 
a warm one. 

I wonder if many other of the sisters’ 
flower beds look as sad as ours. Every- 
thing is parched and we had such a pret- 
ty flower garden. But we should be 
thankful for as good health as we have, 
and for a living. How many have 
neither. I think we are rot grateful 
enough. for blessings, and that is why 
our Maker is sending us this drouth. 
We meet at the church and pray for 
rain; do we ever meet purposely for a 
thanks service? I’m afraid we forget 
how good God is to us and need these 
reminders, hard though they be. 

Why could we not adopt some plan for 
recognizing the sisters and brothers at 
the St. Louis Fair? Would not a ribbon 
badge of white with the initials H. C. 
(Home Circle) be a good way to knuw 
who was a Circler? If the others do 
not hurry and send their pictures I shall 
have to spoil the Circle page with my 
own to start the ball to rolling again. 
We had the pleasure of meeting a RU- 
RAL WORLD reader not long ago from 
Danville, Ill. His wife is a constant 
reader of H. C. I should like very much 
to meet you, Mrs. 8. We enjoyed your 
husband’s visit very much, and only 
wish he had brought you along. 

“BLUE BELLS.” 








A FINB KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr. A. 8. Hitchcock, the clothier, East 
Hampton, Conn., says if any person suf- 
fering from a Kidney or Bladder Dis- 
ease will write to him, he will tell them 
what he used. He is not a medicine deal- 


They jer, and has nothing to sell, just directs 


you to a simple home cure that does the 


dition for fowls or birds, and when we | 


jundertake forcing things we reduce the 


output later on and invite disease to 


his toes and coming cown firmly on his | fried |eontend with and especially so if we 
heels, replied: “Well, sir!” Wigfall | | bits, put into a skillet, pour over frie | pen them up in hothouses. I prefer 
said: “On what terms will you evacu- |Meat grease and a pint of hot water;|\ ning up a healthy condition even 


| though I get no winter eggs at all. 
Clay Center, Neb. M. M. JOHNSON. 


MISSOURI POULTRY. 





A Grand Exhibition of Poultry at the 
Missouri State Fair. 





The officers of the Missouri State Fair 
have offered nearly $1,000 in cash prem- 
iums for displays of poultry. Thus, 
will be seen the Missouri hen, under the 
management of Missouri women, 
annual output of poultry products of 


and the Missouri poultry breeders, who 
have not 


are leaders in the industry, 
been neglected. 
The premium list recognizes every 


breed, and a display superb in quality 
and both varied and mammoth in propor- 
tions is expected. The very best pro- 
ducts of the poultry yards from Maine to 
California, will vie with Missouri bred 
fowls for the premiums and the ribbons 
which will be distributed by the Missouri 
State Fair. 

The American bird with its well known 
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Will “go” until she drops, and think 
she’s ine rather a fine thing. Very 
often the future shows her that she was 
laying the foundation for. years of 
unhappiness. When the back aches, 
-when there is rg nye | or any other 
——. ill, then the first duty a woman 
owes to herself is to find a cure for her 
ailments, 

The use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 


paw ipo eals 
and ulceration, and cures female weak- 

ness. It makes weak women strong, 
sick women well. 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr, 
arene on ane cl private and 

mdence absolu vate an 

confidential. In his thirty 
over of medical 


gata : 
of ‘Wood Co., West 
Va. “I feellikea new woman, I took several 
bottles Favorite Prescription’ and of the 
‘Golden Discovery.’ I have no head- 
ache now, and no more pain in my side; 
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work. 


| 
| 








fourteen millions of dollars to her credit, | in 50 or 100 chickens. 


E. W. GEER AND FAMILY. 





The family group pictured above is that 
of our correspondent, E. W. Geer 
Glen Raven Egg Farm, near Farmington, 
St. Francois Co., Mo. 

Mr. Geer is a native of Missouri, de- 
scended from TEastern parents on one 
side, his father being a native of Ver- 
mont, his mother of Missouri. His boy- 
hood days were spent on a farm of 800 
acres, which was situated in Logan Co., 
Ill, seven miles west of Lincoln. His 
father in that day was an extensive grain 
and stock farmer. Our Mr. Geer has fol- 
lowed along the line of agriculture the 
greater part of this life; since the year 
of 1871 nearly all of his time has been 
devoted to poultry and fruit culture, as 
natural inclinations direct him more along 
that line. Mr. Geer believes that a child 
is endowed by nature with a talent for 
some certain pursuit in life. He says: 
“I don’t believe I was ‘cut out’ to follow 
the plow, although I have done so many 
a day. I believe in farming less acres 
and farming them more intelligently, 





|using less manual labor and more brains 
in the business.”’ Fruit farming seems to 
jhim a step higher than plain farming, 
land the fancy poultry industry still a 
|step higher than fruit raising. When he 
makes these statements he says, ‘‘Now, 
I am not trying to throw a shadow over 
anyone’s pursuit in life. Some farmers 
would consider they were getting pretty 
low down in the scale by going from 
farming .to the chicken business. Yet the 
poultry products to-day are in value more 
than any one other farm product of the 
United States. 

“I expect to spend the remainder of my 
days on this plant, bending my efforts in 
the behalf of developing the poultry and 
fruit industry of Southeast Missouri 
through the columns of the RURAL 
WORLD, and other good poultry and 
horticultugal publications, in which I 
have been a contributor and advertiser 
for the past 20 years. 

“Farmington, being known as the town 
of schools and churches, attracted us 
here that we might educate our daugh- 
ter.” 








qualities will compete with the bright 
plumaged fowls of the Asiatic and Med- 
iterranean strains, while the Silkies, the 
Fizzles and Rumpless will be attractive 
exhibits of the poultry show. Belgian 
hares, rabbits and ferrets for which lib- 
eral cash premiums are offered. 


POULTRY FOR A LIVING. 





A good many of the reports published 
of results with poultry refer only to a 
hundred or two hundred hens, and these 
seem to indicate that the average grower 
of poultry does not go very extensively 
into the business. There are, of course, 
thousands who merely raise poultry as a 
side issue on the farm. A few choice 
colonies or a large barnyard flock are 
kept, and the returns from these are 
found good enough to warrant continu- 
ing the business. In fact, poultry will be 
raised in a small way on all farms be- 
cause of the need of fresh eggs and meat. 
Then, too, the poultry will eat up a great 
deal of stuff that would otherwise prove 
mere waste, writes Anna Webster in the 
“Indiana Farmer.” 

But this is an era when people want 
to raise poultry as a business for the 
purpose of making a living income out 
of it. The question of a living income 
is variable. and may run all the way 
from $500 to $1,500 a year. Many begin- 
ners and would-be beginners are asking 
is it possible to make the latter income 
from poultry. They do not mean at the 
outset, but after they have learned a good 
deal from experience and have studied 
the matter carefully. The reports of a 
good many poultry keepers indicate that 
they make $200 to $300 a year, but that 
is hardly sufficient for anybody except a 
farmer who has other crops to depend 
upon. 

The answer to these questions can be 
given affirmatively, but with some qual- 
ifications. To make a good living in 
raising poultry, that is, from $1,000 to 


it | $1,500 a year, one must have a good head 


for planning and organizing. The whole 


with an | matter is to be found in the answer as 


to whether one can make a fair profit 
The person who 


|can take a colony or two of one or two 


hundred chickens and make them pay 
is in a fair way to enlarge his plant so 
he can make a good living. But what he 
has learned in a small way must be rigid- 
ly applied on a larger scale. The temp- 
tation to deviate from this rule generally 
causes trouble. If a colony of 3 hens 
is paying well it is reasoned that by 
doubling the colony twice the profit will 
be realized. This is not exactly true, for 
the plant must be enlarged, extra work 
be given, and the initial expense in- 
creased. If the beginner thinks he can 


keep 100 chickens in the same place and 
manner as the 58 he will soon learn in 
sorrow of his mistake. The colony sys- 
tem must be observed rigidly, and every 
increase must be made by adding more 
colonies or flocks. It can be figured out 
on the basis of 100 chickens. The profits 
obtained from a flock of this size can be 
duplicated only by making all other flocks 
just as separate as the first. Thus 1,000 
hens make a pretty formidable number to 
look after, and a large farm to accommo- 
date them, but with a little planning and 
system they can be handled as profitably 
as 100. When one can handle their thou- 
sands as well as their hundreds they can 
make a comfortable income in poultry 
keeping. 
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OF OUR ELECTRO OzON1ZED MEDICINE 
FOR THE SURE CURE 


of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 
write, J, 0. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis, 
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Ware ROCKS exclusively; eggs, $1.50 
ROBT. B. orissant, Mo. 


HUME, 





WANTED—1,000 FOX CUBS; always inthe 
=~ market. R. G. MASON, Kirksville, Mo. 


BUFF ROCKS, Durgs.” Good game, try me 8.8. Ham- 
HAYN ts”, ‘Ames, Tl. 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


Young and old stock for sale now at the EGG 
ARM. Brown and White Leghorn, Barred and 
White P. Rock. Black Minorca ag Bronze Turkeys. 











Eggs half price. CIRCULAR FRE! 
E. W. GEER, Paruitngten, Mo. 
South hate owl 
Maple=) orth Dow 
Hurst Eight best bresds of poultry. 
Russellville, Tenn. Good steak at fair prices. 








1 as any that cluck or >Bred 
$. crow. Young stock for sale. 


B. P.R’s 
by 
rite your wants. 


Nepenthe Poultry mch, New Florence, Mo. 


Boantstnt as any that grow. } 





1882. FINE BIRDS. 1901 
Satisfaction or money back. Lt. Brahmas, Black 
Langshans, B. Ply. Rocks, 8. L Wyandottes. They 
will do you good. H.T. REED, CAMP Pornt, ILL. 
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The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the Greatest and Eest of all Newspapers. 
Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excells that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 
Now is the time to subscribe for the best 


the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 


in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
It is printed every Monday and Thursday. 
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THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
i Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
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time to read a 1: 
an INVALUAB HOME A FAMILY 


Two Papers Every Week. 
One Dollar For One Year. 





“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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Cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 
, Diptheria, 175: am and 
iter complaints. 


‘Kills Pain, 


Internal or External. 
There are many kinds of pain, 
but there is only one Pain-Killer. 
Keep it by you. Beware of imitations. Buy 

only the genuine.—Perry Davis.’ 
Sold Everywhere. 25c & SOc per bottle. 
+] 
11D MOORE S HOG REMEDY 
and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Gorm iam, ve Worms and 
AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 


FEE Five Cents: Per Hog Per Year. 


2 b peanel rticulars and book 
HOGS,” Address 
Moore Chem. Co, 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, no 
trouble to answer. 

H. D. Burruss, R. F. D. 2, Carrollton, Dlinois 


MERINO American 


"“and Delaine. 
Greatest W ~42 Fair Winners. 7 all 
ep ste Keep the best. 
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1501 Genesee St. 
Kansas City, Mo 
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100 yo - rams is wale. 2s — 
L. E Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. 


and 7 
Shropshire Yearling Rams =... 
Bither sex; fred e and Re merit m 
motto. I ba you stock. — the money. Cal) 
on or addre BOLES, 

at asse, Mo. 


South Bown Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Bither sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 
or address Cc. A. McCUE, 

The best sheep on 


Auxvasse, Mo. 
HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEE * earth for crossing 
on other breeds. Choice ram lambs forsale. Ad- 
dress Millard H. Orewiler, Shelbyville, Mo. 
ee 
BERKSHIRES. 
a _—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_—_—— 
LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—$.00 bays 
a pig of either sex; best of breeding. 
P. R. Chickens; weet 











w. MCINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 





POLAND=-CHINAS. 


poLAND CHINAS—We have some extra taney i 

of 150 Ibs., and some fone pigs © ma both sex o 
farrow to offer the trade rfect coat = 
eaten sired by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh Pond U. 8. Per- 

lect I K: Know, nee Hadley and Marks’ Winchester. 
Price, $10 to ag money returned if stock is not sat- 
isfactory. L. A. Spies Breeding Co., St. Jacob, 
Tilinols. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China ho; 
Registered Jersey cattle = omens th Rock chicks. 
Young stock for sale at all times. 

, sired by Mis- 
P it igs 13,716, 8. tnd 6. 


FOR SALE A nice we < = 
* souri’s 
Pesfostion, Gome E Me Over and B.U. 


7 
breedi: Eggs for setting from best strains of B. 
also breed Hereford cattle. ices 
reaso J. E, SUMMERS 
Huntsville, Randolph Co., Mo. 


WALNUT VALLEY STOCK FARM- 
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Gilt-edge 


POLAND-CHINAS qpese ana 


= 
vidual merit combined. 
R. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


ROSE HILL HERD OF 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


A good lot of sheiee. eoady pigs from sows of pro- 
lifie strains, and ‘oe red for sale. 
s.¥.T oN. Blackwater, Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8S. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


Choice Lot of Sept. 2 Oct. Gilts 


to breed in May. A few males same age. Sold out 
on other ages. 8. G. RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo. 


PUBOC-JERSEYS—2 | boars ready for service. 
Gilts and old sows bred; registered stock. 
N. B. SAWYE , Cherryvale, Kan. 




















MAPLE HILL HERD 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. I have a grand lot of 
see pigs to offer the trade; good individuals and 
Foodiug second to none. 


- HARRY SNEED, Smithton, Mo. 
BIG 2 HERDS & 


ings crated. Write 





Bases zemsey and Chester White 
ee No screen- 
he for ae 4 et rices 
YNES, Ames, Ill. 





Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! precaing. 








g or you may return at my 
expense. 8. C. WAGENER. Pana, Ill. 
FARMS. 





GET OUR FREE = 4 —- y Bang me 
= Morto 24 Co. o n. Rete. agricul: 
‘Timber Sana. 
Elesolee Trust Dalldioe St. Louis. 
FOR SALE-- Two ni Sugeeees farms (adjoin 
"ing ), ), oncign it years’ Lm (A golden 
nt for cash re 


z. Me CLA x50? IN. 214 N. Slenearelaa, St. Louis. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illu 
eontaining exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 























ABOUT CROSSING BREEDS.—If a 
male of any particular breed is crossed 
on another breed keep on in the same line 
of males. There can be no permanent 
success in crossing back and forth, using 
a Poland-China, then a Berkshire, then a 
Duroc or a Chester White, and to cap 
the climax use a Red Tamworth. This 
manner of breeding is to be condemned 
and cannot bring success. Those who 
breed along these lines are not market 
toppers and generally have to make an 
occasional clean-up and start anew. Se- 
lect your color of breed and stay by it. 
Should any one cross breed, and it is a 


Duroc-Jersey boar that is selected, follow s 


him up with another year after year on 
the grades and success is certain. 
Oo. 8. WEST. 


James Johnson of Monroe City owns 
a large farm near Union Valley church 
in Marion county, on which he put iw 
Angora goats last week, which he ex- 
pects to consume the underbrush, of 
which there is a great deal on the place. 
The animals come from Texas, weigh 
about 80 pounds apiece and cost 3% cents 
They will produce about 3% 


wool is worth 33 cents a pound on the 
market this year. 





Pain = Killers 


The Pig Pen 


THE FUTURE OF THE BERKSHIRE. 








(Read by Wm. D. McTavish, before Iowa 
Swine Breeders, June 11, 1901.) 





If there is one thing more pleasant 
than another about breeding swine it is 
breeding large English Berkshire swine; 
that good old breed that has withstood 
the onslaughts of all new comers and 
held its own so successfully at all times 
and in all climes. Any breed that has 
stood the test of time and is in the sec- 
ond century of its existence is certainly 
secure in its future. It is of necessity a 
survival of the fittest. 

The Berkshire is to the swine field as 
the brave old oak to the forest; he has 
withstood the tempests of fads and fash- 
ions for over a hundred years, and is still 
the most lasting and enduring. He has 
had no booms or soaring prices, but has 
gone steadily on the even tenor of his 
way to that practical imiprovement that 
makes him to-day the best all-around 
hog for all climates and all purposes on 
earth. He is the leading favorite of 
England, that breeding ground of the 
world, where royalty itself is found in 
the breeder’s ranks, whence came the 
Hackney, Cleveland, Bay and Shire 
horses; the Shorthorn, Hereford, Aber- 
deen-Angus and Red Polled cattle; the 
Lincoln, Cotswold, Leicester, Southdown, 
Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford and Dor- 
set sheep. We also find him a favorite in 
Ireland, British Columbia, Central Amer- 
ica, Canada, and nearly every state in 


|these United States. 


The Berkshire has always had just 
grounds for the foremost position he had 
held among the breeds of swine, and has 
no doubt been a source of help to them. 
To the Berkshire breeder the past is 
truly an inspiration. 

The present has its duties and the fu- 
ture its possibilities. The duties of the 





present being faithfully performed re- 
gardless of the fads or fashion, the 
Berkshire will, in the not far distant fu- 
ture, be the leading favorite of the corn 
belt. 

As the pork barrel is the end of the 
hog, so the hog that can fill it in the 
most satisfactory manner is in the end 
the most useful. This the Berkshire can 
do with both quality and quantity, as he 
produces a greater proportion of lean or 
nicely marbled flesh, and when it comes 
to size he is unexcelled. He is an excel- 
lent grazer, and on account of his great 
inherent vitality and strength of consti- 
tution he is more able to live to reach the 
pork barrel. In prolificacy and evenness 
in breeding he is unsurpassed. The sows 
are good sucklers and careful mothers. 
None can point to as long a line of care- 
fully selected ancestors as the Berkshire. 

On this foundation the breeders of to- 
day are rearing the superstructure of the 
future—the coming Berkshire hog of the 
corn belt. They are producing a hog that 
is truly a money maker, a rent payer, a 
bread winner and a mortgage lifter. 


SWINE AT THE FAIR. 





$1,000 to Be Distributed Among 
the Swine Breeders. 


Nearly 


The breeders of Swine, who will ex- 
hibit stock at the Missouri State Fair at 
Sedalia, Sept. 9-13, will have superior ac- 
commodations furnished by the magmifi- 
cent Swine building which has been 
erected on the State Fair grounds and 
equipped especially for the advantageous 
exhibition of swine. 

Nearly $1,000 in cash premiums have 
been offered by the state fair officers for 
the best exhibits of Berkshire, Poland- 
Chinas, Chester Whites and Duroc-Jer- 
seys, and the exhibition of swine will 
probably be the largest and best ever 
seen in this country. 

Breeders all over the country are tak- 
ing an unusual interest in the Missouri 
State Fair, probably for the reason that 
Missouri has produced more champion 
hogs than all the other states combined, 
and consequently the Missouri bred hog 
is in demand from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, 

The swine show is certain to be one of 
the great features of the live stock ex- 
hibitions of the First Missouri State 
Fair, and the large Swine building will 
be one of the centers of attraction for 
all visitors. 





FEEDING AND CARE OF SWINE. 





In my opinion swine should be fed and 
managed with two objects in view: 
health, because without this no profit 
can be expected, and good growth for 
feed consumed. In other words, the re- 
sult desired is to make a profit on the 
feed consumed and the time necessary 
for taking care of hogs, says a corre- 
spondent of “O. V. Farmer.” 

I believe that this result can be at- 
tained by proceeding in the most natural 
manner possible, or in other words, se- 
cure as nearly as may be the conditions 
which surround the original wild hog. 
Do not misunderstand me; I do not mean 
to say that I think the wild hog could be 
produced at a profit or even with satis- 
facton now, but he certainly possessed 
health and great vigor. To secure this 
for our domestic breeds is highly desir- 
able, for without health and vigor we 
cannot expect our hogs to eat and digest 
with profit our modern high-priced feeds. 

In my own practice I never kept my 
breeding stock fat, for I believe it is im- 
possible to raise strong and healthy pigs 
from fat parents. My pigs are raised 
mostly from old sows and never from 
sows less than 12 to 16 months old. After 
the pigs come I feed them very little, as 
scours is one of my worst troubles. I 
have found no way to prevent this ex- 
cept by limiting the feed for these sows 
for a month or so after farrowing. Of 
course, I feed my pigs in addition to 
what they get from the dams, but do 
this very carefully. I plan to change 
feed every few days, and right here al- 
low me to say that 20 years ago I learned 
never to feed young pigs anything that 
I don’t feed their dams, 

I feed my hogs what I can raise on my 
arm, taking care to produce all the va- 
riety possible. Corn if rightly fed and 
supplemented with the other grains not 
of a fattening nature is one of the best 
feeds I know of. I like good wheat 
shorts for feeding with corn when not 
too costly. I have fed a great deal of 
this. For the last two years shorts have 
been very high and hard to get, so I 
have been feeding whole oats. I like oats 
nearly as well as shorts and they are 
much easier fed. I used to raise a large 
number of pumpkins, but of late years 
have been unable to do this on account 
of the bugs, which destroyed the vines. 
I keep my hogs on pasture as much as 





possible, and have never been able to 


| This cob charcoal is readily eaten and is 


make pigs do their best without clover, | 
I supply plenty of pure well water, salt | 
the hogs regularly, giving all the ashes 
I have, and in addition burn and char the 
cobs that accumulate from feeding corn. 


a great help in keeping the animal in 
good condition. 

I keep my hogs scattered as much as I 
can and try to have only a few sleep to- 
gether. I also see that their beds are dry 
and clean. I quarantine every hog I buy 
and try to keep men who gather up dead 
hogs off my place. I have never fed drugs 
or so-called. cholera preventives, and 
have raised hogs 28 years without hav- 
ing disease in my herd. 


PADDOCK FOR A STOCK BOAR. 





A stock boar ought to have a paddock. 
When land is plentiful this should not ve 
denied him. Half a quarter of an acre 
may be assigned to him, and it ought 
to be enclosed with a good fence, and a 
strong one, writes Prof. Shaw ‘n the 
“Farmer.” When a boar once learns the 
art of breaking through a fence, it is 
hard to keep him from it in future. The 
paddock ought to be located on the side 
of the piggery, where it will be away from 
the pastures for other swine. When other 
swine are near, the boar will be restless, 
and his want of well doing will be just 
in proportion to his restlessness. In the 
spring of the year something may be 
sown in the paddock to provide food for 
the boar. Such pasture will go far to 
furnishing suitable food for him, and will 
aid in feeding him cheaply during the 
summer. If the food grows too fast for 
him, it can be moved, and if thought best, 
left on the ground. In this way he may 
have fine grazing all the summer through. 
When enclosing such a paddock, provision 
should be made for entering the same 
through an opening that can be easily re- 
moved for the time being and then put in 
place again, 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 





J. E. SUMMERS & SONS, proprietors 
of the Prairie Valley Herds of Hereford 
cattle and Poland-China hogs, Hunts- 
ville, Mo., are offering some nice fall 
boars and gilts. The latter will be sold 
open or bred. They have for sale two 
good sows bred for fall litters, one of 
which was sired by old L. M. O. Their 
crop of spring pigs is ready for ship- 
ment. This crop was sired mainly by 
Pansy Perfection, one of the best sons of 
Chief Perfection. They also have some 
good Hereford bulls for sale. 

ERNEST W. WALLEN, proprietor of 
Walnut Valley Stock Farm, Monett, Mo., 
directs us to make a change in his ad- 
vertisement, which our readers should 
note. Mr. W. wants to close out his en- 
tire lot of spring pigs, some of his sows 
and one of his herd boars, King Tecum- 
seh, a grandson of Chief Tecumseh 2d 
and a hog of great merit. Mr. W. writes 
that there will be no corn in his section, 
and that all spring crops are almost a 
total faiure; so having to buy feed, he is 
compelled to sacrifice a portion of his 
herd. He is not going to quit the busi- 
ness, only reduce his herd to such an ex- 
tent as will enable him to supply it with 
food and water. The greatest difficulty, 
he says, is to provide the water. Some 
have to haul from three to seven miles. 
We suggest that now is a most excellent 
time for one to get good breeding stock 
at bargain prices. ‘ 

RAINEY MILLER, Champaign, IIL, 
has a habit of holding good Poland- 
China hog sales, as our readers who have 
attended his former sales know. It is 
reasonable to expect, then, that the one 
to be held August 15 will be a good one, 
and if not it will not be because of poor 
quality of the offering. On the date 
named he will sell 60 head of the leading 
strains of the Poland-China breed. The 
sows will have farrowed, or be carrying 
litters by such sires as Chief Perfection 
2d, Ideal Sunshine, Big Chief Tecumseh 
2a, Perfect I Know, Proud Perfection, 
Top Chief, Perfect Peacock, Royal Sun- 
shine, Mo. Black Chief 24 and other good 
ones. In the offering are 13 head of Mr. 
Gosick’s breeding, principally U. 8. Chief 
sows bred to Chief Perfection 2d; also 
three gilts from the Shellenberger herd 
sired by Simply Perfection, Brilliant 
Sunshine and Tecumseh Model, that will 
be pronounced plums in any company; 
two sows bred to Ideal Sunshine that are 
tops; two gilts from the herd of J. C. 
Hendricks by Perfect Perfection, dam a 
Darkness sow, bred in June to Ideal Sun- 
shine, that should be watched; several 
from the great Winn herd and bred to 
Perfect I Know and Proud Perfection. 
Keep the date of this sale in mind and 
send to Mr. Miller for a catalog. 





In the ‘Breeders’ Gazette’ an Indiana 
farmer reports his experience with fall 
pigs. They were dropped Aug. 13, 1900, 
and when large enough to crack corn 
they were given milk and slop. When a 
little older they had some corn and oats 
ground together mixed wtih hot water, 
and during coldest days this was given 
about milk warm. They were sold Feb. 1, 
at five months eighteen days old, and av- 
eraged two hundred pounds each, at $5 
per hundredweight. He attributes his suc- 
cess to the fact that they were well-bred 
Poland-China, had good care, and did not 
get too much corn. They gained over a 
pound a day from birth to sale. When a 
man can succeed as well as this it is little 
use to tell him that fall pigs cannot be 
made to pay. With such. pigs and such 
care they will grow as well in fall as in 
the spring, and there is more profit in 
two litters a year sold at two hundred 
pounds weight than in three times as 
many hogs fed to four hundred pounds 
each. 

To secure clean, healthy pork consid- 
erable care must be taken in the feeding 
of clean, pure food, and it must be fed 
in a cleanly manner. 

Shade is an absolute necessity for the 
comfort of hogs in the heat of the sum- 
mer. It is as important to furnish shade 
for them as it is food. 

You can take more interest in making 
@ good corn crop if you have a good 
bunch of shoats to help turn it into cash 
as soon as it 's ready. 

The best breed of hogs is those that 
help themselves the most, cost the least 
and furnish the most meat at the least 
cost. 

In view of the fact that hogs bring such 
lucrative prices in the markets, the grow- 
er should be unusually diligent in fortify- 
ing himself against possible loss. 

Don’t shut your pigs away from the 
sow when you wish to wean them. There 
is too much danger of ruining your sow 
in that old-fashioned way. Give your 
pigs a nourishing feed by themselves, and 
feed your sow on oats and other non-milk 
producing feeds and within ten days your 








pigs won't look at her.—Swine Advocate. 


The Shepherd 


SHEEP GRUBS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: It is with 
considerable hesitancy that I take my 
pen, feeling much as does your corre- 
spondent, M. M. Johnson, in the poultry 
columns, and that I owe you and your 
readers an apology for presuming to 
know something about sheep grubs. No 
such consideration, however, seemed to 


|restrain the writer of the article copied 


by you from the “Republic,” which ap- 
peared in your issue of July 17. [ am in- 
clined to think that what the writer of 
that article does not know of the subject 
of sheep grubs would fill a sizable vol- 
ume. Of all the venerable, moss-grown 
and utterly worthless remedies, that of 
smearing the sheep’s nose with tar is the 
worst. This alleged remedy has appeared 
in the agricultural press periodically al- 
most from the time when “Adam was a 
boy,” it is a bit antediluvian wisdom 
that has probably descended to us from 
simian ancestors. 

It must be plain to the lowest intellect 
that any sheep of average business qual- 
ifications would while grazing scrub the 
tar off its nose in about three shakes of 
a@ lamb’s tail; and to keep the sheep’s 
nose properly smeared would necessitate 
the employment of a swift youth armed 
with a tin bucket and paint brush to ac- 
company the flock to pasture. Certainly 
his job would be no sinecure. 

Permit me to state that I have cured 
sheep of grub that were so badly af- 
fected that they would fall 20 times in 
going as many feet. The remedy is sim- 
ple, certain and instantly effective. It 
is this: With a small syringe or spring 
bottom oil dropper squirt a little turpen- 
tine up each nostril. On releasing the 
sheep you will find that even when it 
could not stand before the application, it 
can now run a quarter or a half mile 
without falling once, and to all intents 
and purposes is instantly cured. 

Query.—Is not blind staggers in hogs 
due to grub in the head, and if so, would 
not the same remedy be effective? 

Miller Co., Mo. JOHN KELLY. 

It seems to us that Mr. Kelly’s condem- 
nation of the tar remedy for grub-in-the- 
head is a trifle too strong. As a matter 
of fact, the writer of the article he re- 
fers to did not advise its use as a remedy 
—but as a preventive—and the method of 
applying—mixing with whale oil soap 
and smearing the sides of the salt trough 
with the mixture, so that when the sheep 
are licking salt, they will get some of 
the mixture on their noses—is so easy 
that if only partially preventive it is 
worth making use of. It is far better to 
prevent the grubs getting into the sheep’s 
heads than to have to use a cure so in- 
stantaneous and complete as Mr. Kelly 
says is turpentine. 

But let us say here that no apology is 
due from Mr. Kelly or any other RURAL 
WORLD readers for calling attention to 
what, from their point of view, are mis- 
takes and improper advice. The sum of 
human wisdom is augmented, and knowl- 
edge is greatly disseminated by just that 
process. Our thanks, then, and those of 
our readers are due Mr. Kelly and oth- 
ers whenever they correct an error and 
offer a new suggestion. 





A GENERAL PURPOSE BREED OF 
SHEEP. 





A correspondent of Colman’s RURAL 
WORLD sent that journal the following 
query: 

“I would like your opinion as to the 
best all-purpose breed of sheep. I have 
80 head of nice Cotswold and Leicester 
ewes, and want a buck of the best all- 
purpose breed to put with them. I am 
young and inexperienced, and advice will 
be appreciated; also information as to 
where I can get such a buck as will best 
suit my need.” 

To which the editor of the RURAL 
WORLD replied: 

“Either the Leicester or the Cotswold 
is a good general purpose sheep, and 
breeding his flock along one or the other 
line, Mr. Powers can secure satisfactory 
results. Should he wish to increase the 
number of his flock of breeding ewes and 
develop those that possess excellent 
breeding qualities and which will produce 
lambs having early maturing, good graz- 
ing, feeding and killing qualities, one 
cross with a Dorset ram on his present 
flock will be desirable. These ewes bred 
to a Shropshire ram will give good re- 
sults in lambs for market and a good 
yield of wool. Experienced sheep breed- 
ers say the long wool, open-fleece breeds 
of sheep, like the Cotswolds, Leiceesters 
and Lincolns, are not as successful in this 
climate as are the more compact fleeced 
breeds like the Southdowns, Dorsets and 
Merinos.” 

It strikes us that the reply of the ed- 
itor is Delphic in its uncertainty, but can 
be quoted on all sides of the question. 
First, the Leicester and the Cotswold are 
“good general purpose’ sheep, but to 
make them more “general purpose’’ he 
suggests a cross of a Dorset ram and 
then breeding the resulting ewes to a 
Shropshire ram. Now, if the two breeds 
first mentioned are “general purpose” 
sheep, why mongrelize them? But lower 
down we come to the probable reason for 
this peculiar advice. The editor admits 
that the “long wool, open-fleece breeds 
of sheep, like the Cotswolds, Leicesters 
and Lincolns, are not as successful in 
this climate as are the more compact 
fleeced breeds like the Southdowns, 
Dorsets and Merinos.” Then why state 
that they are ‘“‘general purpose’ sheep? 
If the inexperienced young man likes the 
Cotswold and Leicester, has a farm suit- 
able for their proper maintenance, and 
buildings necessary for their protéction, 
let him select either one of these breeds 
and stick to it. If he mongrelizes his 
flock, as suggested, he will surely come 
out with a great deal of experience and 
a mighty poor flock of sheep.—Michigan 
Farmer. 

And it strikes us that the editor of the 
“Michigan Farmer,” by eliminating a 
paragraph from the foregoing quotation 
from our columns, thus giving him a bet- 
ter chance to criticise adversely, was 
actuated by a purpose which while it 
may not have been Delphic, was certainly 
not very honorable, and might be char- 
acterized as ——. We will let his own 
sense of right supply the proper term. 





L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill, is making 
@ special offering of Shropshire rams. 
He has some good ones, well worth the 
price asked for them. Look up his ad- 
vertisement and get into communication 
with him. 





If sheep are kept in flocks of not more 
than fifty they will do best, especially of 


the mutton breeds, 





MISSOURI SHEEP. 





A Grand Exhibition of Them at the Mis- 
souri State Fair. 





The growing interest in Missouri in the 
breeding of sheep and in the production 
of the higher grades of wool have in- 
duced the officers of the Missouri State 
Fair to offer very liberal cash premiums 
for the exhibition of the most popular 
breeds of sheep at the Missouri State 
Fair at Sedalia, September 9-13. 

The cash premiums for sheep amount 
to nearly $1,000, and are offered for exhi- 
bitions of Cotswolds, Leicesters, Oxfords, 
American and French Merinos. In the 
wool department a cash premium of $10 
is offered for the best fleece of combing 
wool, while like premiums are offered for 
the best fleeces of medium wool, line 
wool and the best display of wool. 

The sheep building at the State Fair 
grounds is one of the finest structures 
ever erected for exhibition purposes. It 
is 200 by 200 feet in dimensions and con- 
tains 456 sheep pens. In the center of 
the building is a commodious arena for 
the display of stock, which is surrounded 
by an amphitheater, containing raised 
seats for the accommodation of visitors 
to the fair and which permits an excel- 
lent view of the animals while they are 
being exhibited in the arena. 

Cc. J. Cloyd, of Fayette, Howard Coun- 
ty, who is the superintendent of the 
Sheep and Wool Department, will furnish 
any information desired by breeders ond 
owners of sheep. 





SPECIAL PREMIUMS 





Offered by the American Southdown 
Breeders’ Association. 





To encourage breeders of South- 
downs in making large and creditable 
exhibits of their flocks at the fall fairs, 
the American Southdown Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation will add to the regular premiums 
offered by various fair associations very 
substantial sums. 

The merits of the Southdown need only 
to be known to be appreciated, and one 
of the most effective ways in which to 
advertise the breed is by large and cred- 
itable exhibits at the agricultural fairs. 

Every breeder of Southdowns is urged 
to make an exhibit at as many fairs as 
possible. If you cannot attend the state 
or national fairs, you can at least make 
an exhibit at your local fairs, and thus 
assist in bringing the Southdowns to the 
front. 

The premiums offered by this associa- 
tion will be awarded in connection with 
those of the different fairs, and the rules 
governing entries for the premiums of- 
fered by the fair associations will be ap- 
plicable to exhibitors for the special pre- 
miums offered by this Association, ex- 
cept as noted, 

Premiums will be paid by this Associa- 
tion upon the certificate of the Secretary 
of the fair association at which the 
award is made, giving the prizes won and 
the names and record numbers of the an- 
imals upon which the award was made, 
with the name and address of the ex- 
hibitor. 

Full particulars regarding their pre- 
miums may be had by addressing Frank 
8S. Springer, Secretary, Springfield, Ill. 


NAVAJO SHEEP RAISING. 

The Navajo Indians are unique in re- 
spect to their success in the sheep indus- 
try. They do not have the best breeds 
and do not take the best care of the 
wool, says the “Farm and Field.” But 
though not of high grade it fills a con- 
siderable place in the market. An ex- 
change says “the tribe is wealthy 
through its flocks. The tribesmen are be- 
lieved to own little short of 1,000,000 head, 
the care of the flocks and the weaving of 
wool being almost the sole occupation of 
the 22,000 Indians. Singular to relate, 
only a small part of the Navajo wool 
crop is worked up at home into the won- 
derful blankets that have made the tribal 
name famous. Only the coarser and 
cheaper blankets are now made of the 
native wool.” 

The Navajo woman of the family owns 
the flock. This is an unwritten law of 
the tribe, and it gives to the Indian 
woman a certain amount of respect and 
independence not known in other Indian 
tribes. 

The Navajos learned to raise sheep 
from a policy adopted by General W. T. 
Sherman in 1868. They were prisoners at 
Fort Stanton, and in releasing them Gen. 
Sherman ordered issued a few sheep to 
each family. Their reservation proved 
to be a good region for sheep raising, 
with water and valleys to shield from 
the cold winds of winter. Probably Gen. 
Sherman could not have done a better 
thing for the tribe than to set them on 
the road to self-support and to a lucra- 
tive industry as he did. 





SHEEP IN SUMMER. 

Some farmers expect almost too much 
of sheep. They turn them out in the sum- 
mer on a pasture of mulleins and this- 
tles, and expect them in the fall to yielq 
good mutton and wool. Sheep will do 
their share in increasing the profits of the 
farmer, but they demand in return some 
little intelligent care and attention. The 
mutton breeds require better attention, 
probably, than the wool in summer, for 
their diet must largely determine the 
actual weight and quality of the mutton, 
If they do not get good pastures they 
cannot produce good mutton, nor can 
they lay on sufficient fat and bone to in- 
crease their weight to a respectable 
standard. A little more attention to the 
sheep just now may return more than so 
much care and worry for the corn and 
wheat crop. Have the sheep good pas- 
ture and good drinking water and com- 
fortable shelters from the heavy storms 
that may come up and from the heat? 

In this series of questions are embodied 
about all that a farmer need answer. If 
he can give an affirmative reply he need 
not worry more about the sheep. They 
will take care of the profits. The pasture 
field for sheep should be cultivated and 
handled with about as much care as the 
grass field intended for dairy cows. vn 
a sheep farm, or wherever many sheep 
are kept, let good grass be the first con- 
sideration, and then, in their order, let 
corn, wheat, rye and oats follow. But we 
need first to get a good grass farm, 
where pasture can always be depended 
upon for the sheep or dairy cows, Grass 
has done more to enrich farmers and 
cattle and sheep owners than any other 
crop. Some have an idea that when the 
first grass has been destroyed on a range 
or field that it will no longer pay to raise 
farm animals. It requires a few years of 
farming to find out that the most suc- 
cessful cattle raisers are those who sys- 
tematically cultivate and raise grass. 
They are not squatters nor robbers of 


OPENING PUBLICSSALE 


OF CRANDLY BRED 


POLAND-CHINAS, 


At Gibson City, Illinois; - - - Tuesday, August 6th, 1901. 


55 Aristocrats of the Breed 


MOSTLY SOWS, BRED. 





W. Cc. HUEY, 
Gibson City, lll., 
Consigns 
16 DAISIES. 
You Are Sure to 
Want Them. 











15 HEAD bred to the $3000 hog I Am Perfection, the sire of I that 
7 HE ave litters by their side by the muh talked abek 
hog, Chief Perfection 2d; cmeng © th none is the extra fine yearling so’ 
Perf ith an extra fine litter by her side 


sold for 3600. AD bred or will 


‘ect Wonder, the $1,; 200 boar 


SIRED BY 

23 GREATES?} 
BOARS OF 
THE BREED 





This offering is worthy the 
Best Breeders’ attention. 
Come Over 
and help open the great sale 
season. It will de you good. 














Wonder, b 


xx Ouiat eA rfection 


= says if an’ breeder is not fatisfied that buys her on a mail order can return sow at his 


expen: 
= ng ory the “Business Hams” hog, 

ood sires. 3 extra fine spring pi 
dam of the second prize winner at Iowa 


‘ection ; a Chief. 
looking - a ee neee 
Iam be hi | nothing un 
bay wh 

all corners of the globe. 


se. She is put in as an attraction. Other sows bred to Perfect’s Wonder, the $1,200 


owned by Woodbury & Sutt $1,500 h 
Chief, the Iinois State Fair Winner b Fraiser’s Uv. Ped Perfection Bloom —% 


by Chief Perfection 2d; dam, M 

tate Fair. They 

gone congitenatiee.  epouee Attraction: The 
Mah: He is a great ind a bree 

your eye on this fellow. The sale is full of choice ~ FO 

lone to make the opening sale a great success. Yo 

her you wish to buy or not. Come and meet your friend 

atalogs will be ready July 20. Send 

list. Catalogs will be sent out only on application. 


are very fan 
preat veastine Mabaaka | 
idual and ¢: 


ur presence ‘s 
for they will be here 
or one and get on the 
rite for catalog; mention Rural World. 


WwW. R. LOVELESS, Gibson, City, m1. 
Cols. D. P. MeCracken, H. 0. Correll, Dan Holiowell, Auctioneers. 
Illinois Central, L. & W. and Wabash R. R. 

Send Bids to F. A. SCOTT, Gibson City, lil. 














ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 


ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. 
Address 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


I am in a position to fill any orders 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 


Write for what you 





WwW. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 








Cedar Lawn, 


Breeder of registered Shro 


Bronze Turkeys and Barred k Chickens. 


E. H. Rodgers, 
Proprietor. 


hire Eheep, putas China Hogs and Shorthorn Cattle. Also Mammoth 
BUNC 


ETON, MO. 








A YEARLING SHOW BOAR FOR SALE 


That will make a 700 Ib. yearling and will show through all of the fairs this year. A few fall gilts that 


will do to show under one year and a fine lot of pi; 
will treat you right. HARRIS & 


now ready to ship. Come and inspect them. 


Ww 
cMAHAN, Sunnyside Farm, Lamin , 


e, Mo. 








SPECIAL ATTRACTION SALE 


ROYAL BRED POLAND- CHINAS, 
At Champaign, lll., Thursday, August 15, 1901 


60 Grand Beauties of the Breed 60 


Selecte net 
sows b: a few extra fancy show gilts, sold open. 
Chief Tecumseh 2d. 


rposely for this sale, because of their high Ray wm A and popular breed 


ding. These are mostly 
d boars, a son of Ohiet Perfection 2d and 


13 Sows Bred to the Crowned King, 


CHIEF PERFECTION 


The Hog That Popularized the Family. 


Four Extra Fine Sows, bre 1 to Ideal Sunshine, 
Only Top > the show 
Tecumseh 2 


Four extra eit & gilts, o 


The ated is sired by all the great neon of %e 


2d, Perfect I Know, Royal Sunshine 
Black Chief 2d and many more good 
Perfection 2d, Big Chie’ 
Perfect Peacock, 
Did_you ever look at s 

I invite yest presence. 
alog is wy! re ~ 
bids to F. A. SCOTT, 


man 
“Come Taf ise 


Champaign, I 


I Am Perfection, Missouri's B 
sires of like merit. Bred to such at ‘hogs 
Tecumseh 2d, Top Chief, Ideal Sunshine, Pe rfect 1K 
oyal er Missour!’s Black Chief 2d and other sires. 
it boars that the sows are br 
look them over. 
Send for one ~ \senmaeat to attend. Write now an 


goin. They are darli A grand sow bred to the 
hog of last year, this oe and next year. Alse tee show sows bred to Bi, 


Chief 
8 sale. 
breed, semely' Chief Tecumseh 2d, Chief Perfection 

ack Chief, King Perfection, Missouri’s 


Haines Fanciest. Also an open sow goes in t' 


as, 13 of them to Chief 
now, Proud Perfection, 


ed to in one sale before? 
Your price is my price. I entertain all. The cat- 
mention Rural World. Send 


RAINEY MILLER, Champaign, Ill. 
Auctioneers: D. P. McCRACKEN, H. 0. CORRELL, CAREY M. JONES. 
On Illinois Central and Big Four R.R. 








the soil, willing to pasture their cattle 
until the grass roots are killed, and then 
move on to new pastures. On the con- 
trary, they are good agriculturists, who 
realize that grass pasture is at the foun- 
dation of their whole business, and rec- 
ognizing that they put all their best en- 
ergies into raising abundant grass crops. 
Then they know that cattle and sheep 
raising is comparatively easy. Let the 
pasture be good for sheep in summer, 
and there will be few ailments and sick- 
ness, and when fall comes the wool and 
mutton will be all right.—C. T. Plumb, 
Kansas. 


MEAT OF ANGORAS. 





The Angora goat, and in some 
measure the different breeds of short- 
haired goats, do not pile much fat on 
their meat. They are not heavy, their 
bones are small, their joints small, flavor 
agreeable and tasty and the appearance 
of the meat attractive. It is well known 
that thousands of goats are annually 
shipped to market, bought and slaught- 
ered by the big packers, but it comes out 
as mutton. It eminently suits many 
American housewives, for it just meets 
their demands. Whether it would do 
so well if she knew just exactly what 
she was being handed across the counter 
is another story. 


GRUBS ON A SHEEP’S BRAIN. 





Finding a sheep not well, I killed it, 
and found the enclosed grubs just under 
the brain. Can you give me a remedy 
through your paper?—A Subscriber in 
London, Eng., Farmer. 

The specimen sent is the grub or bot of 
the sheep (aestrus ovis). The fly lays its 
eggs about the nostrils of the sheep in 
the warm weather and the grubs mature 
in the cavities of the face, sometimes 
reaching the brain and causing fits and 


death. Quite recently another subscriber | 


sent us specimens which had been taken 
from the air tubes of the lungs. All par- 
asites are disposed to wander at times out 
of the beaten track, but to each is given 
the instinct to seek the situation where it 


or its descendants can best thrive. In dis- | 


tricts where sheep huddle together in ter- | 


ror of the fly, it is well to anoint the nos- | 
trils with sulphur and vaseline, or a lit- 
tle weak mercurial ointment. The treat- 
ment, you will see, consists in prevention, 
so far as lies in your power; it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if any injection up the 
nose would reach or discompose the 
grubs, but I have known sneezing to dis- 
lodge them. VET. 





A farmer who cannot find pleasure tn 
handling the swill pail for the pigs is no= 
able to enjoy all the pleasures of the 





farm. 





| 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
for sale or trade for one as good. 


Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 
EXCELSIOR WORM POWDER 


kills ‘stomach worms, tape th and all internal 
parasites and saves sheep and lambs, you will save 
yours if you will use it; fond a tra order at once; 
ask for terms to age’ nts. 7 Ibs., $1.00; 50-Ib. 
case, $6.50; 100-1b. aook, $11.00. 


BLAKE BROS., 
Galesburg, Mich. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 


When one of your show animals 
shows signs of being overheated, shear 
at once, give a strong dose of Epsom 


Salts and feed green rations only. This 
will save him. 
In selecting a breed of sheep select 


those that will answer to-a set of condi- 
tions of soil, climate and markets in 
your locality. 








FAVORS MUTTON SHEEP.—I think 
farmers have got to g9 to raising mutton 
sheep. When we have to sell our wool for 
16 cents per pound, there is no money 
without mutton, says an Ohio sheep rais- 
er in “National Stockman.” Dorset sheep 
are the best, as they will breed twice a 
year and have twins each time after the 
first lamb and are s hardy sheep and 
grow large. The lurbs will grow faster 
than any breed i ever saw. I have bred 
them since 1886. I had a ewe drop a pair 
of lambs which weigted 19 pounds Jan- 
uary last. I weighei one 10 weeks’ old 
which weighed 68% p»uunds. The ewes will 
breed any time vou want them to and 
have your lambs to market and not have 
them in the pasture for the summer 
pests. 





RAPE FOR WINTER PASTURE.-—I 


}enclose check for.100 pounds of imported 


Dwarf Essex rape seed. Am going to 
sow for winter pasture. Can you give me 
any information on the subject?—P. T. 





Stevens, Colorado, 

Answer.—Rape, if sown late in June or 
|during July, should make good winter 
| Pasture in western Colorado, especially 
where sown in the valleys under irriga- 
tion, but if intended strictly for winter 
grazing it would be better not to turn 
the stock into it during the fall months. 
Sow on good, well pulverized ground, 
three to four pounds of seed to the acre, 
broadcast, harrow in lightly and then ir- 
rigate as for any other crop.—Editor. 

—_—_—_—————— 

Pigs after weaning should have plenty 
of milk; it is an eae x as well as a 
profitable food. 


é 
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The Markets 


receipts sold at $2.50@3 per 6-gal. case. 
WATERMELONS—Texas sold at 


| 165 per car on trk., according to size 





WHEAT—Lower, but market firm and | 
offerings of | © 
No. 2 red | 
Gc; No. 3 red 6c; No. 4 62c. Hard winter | ket; 
with sellers asking 4@/|. G@ 
le over eSpt. for No. 2 Turkey, and sales 
at 67@67%c (%c over), and yellow belly at 


an excellent demand, all 
soft winter meting ready sale. 


held very stifly, 


6c for.No. 2, t5c for No. 3. 


CORN—Lower, but a better demand for 
mixed, which in shipping request, but all 
offerings could not be sold and white very | Alton, Ill. 
9 | $1.25@1.50 per large crate; 


“ 


dull. Sales del, at 58\%c to 54%ec for No. 


; quality. 


CURRANTS—Indiana $1.50 per  6-gal. 


#0@45c per small basket. 
RAPES—Moore's early 
basket crate; Mississippi Ives 
|b. crate. 

CANTALOUPES—Arkansas 30@40c per 
|%-bu. basket, 5Wc@$1.25 per squure crate; 
gems 30@40c per ‘-bu. basket; 
Oklahoma 75¢@ 


‘nainly at Sic B. and 64%c this side; No. 3 | $1-50 per large crate. 


at 53lec; No. 2 yellow at 54c (mainly) to 


>; No. 2 white at 5544@56c. 
OATS—The demand very 


eare of all the offerings. 


new to 38c for old; No. 3 at 37c; No. 


latter an outside price; 
BSS he. 


YE—Lower and slow, as most buyers 
2 sold de- 
livered this side at @c to 59%c, and in 


out for still lower prices. No. 


Advance Blevator at 58%c 
MILLFEE 


and most of them entirely out. 


and S84c this side trk. 
HAY 


—Larger receipts on the other sde 
and a lower market for new timothy, | 
though old well sustained, as in scant 
buyers. 
market 
Ola 
timothy $17.50@18 for choice, $17@17.50 for | cobs—Fair 
New timothy $16@ 
Old clover $14@14.50, and | Small, 
New prairie $14.50@15.50 | choice to onere, 


supply and wanted by - certain 
Prairie offerings small and 
steady. Prices on trk. as follows: 


* No. 1, $15@16 for No. 2. 
16.580 for No. 1. 
new $13@13.50. 
for No. 1; alfalfa $13.50. 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 


The following tables show the range of 


prices in future and cash grains: 
Closed Range 
Saturday. Monday. 


663, n .---@.... 64%n 
67% a 671@65%E@% 65% b 
05s HOR, B% a 
5344 n 
5342@535% 
5416 b 


“a . oS 
H1La534%a% 
5542@54 
36n 
BR 
36% b 
Range 
Last ¥r. 
724%@72% 
7042@72 
68 0 
6944@70 
39144@40 


ia Gaaig 
0 @.. 


35 @33% 
37% G36% 
Range 
Monday. Saturday. 
nee ay 67 @é6 
No. 3 red....65 5 
No. 4 winter.64 
No. 2 hard.67 
Oats— 
No. 


66 @66% 


2 4 

No. 3 534e@54 
No. 2 white.56%@57 
Ni. 3 white.56 @56 


5542@ 5514 
58 @.... 
574@.... 
G@38'5 
x @.... 
No. 2 north.37 @38t>. 
No. 2 white.38 
No. 3 white.37 
No. 4 white 


COTTON—Local spot quotations—Or- 
dinary, 6c; good ordinary, 6%c; low mid- 
dling, 74c; middling, 8c; good middling, 
Mec; middling fair, 8%c. 

WOOL—Steady; demand and movement 
fair; market best for choice fine and for 
bright medium. 

Missouri and [llinois—Mediun. combing. 
164e@17; medium clothing, 15%@léc; braid 
and low, 
@lic; slight burry, 12%@i3c; hard burry, 10 


@l0%c; light fine, 13@l4c; heavy fiine, 10@ | 


lic; lambs, lic. Texas, Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma—Medium, lic; coarse and 
low, 12@12%c; fine medium, 11@12%c; light 
fine, 11@l1%ec; heavy fine, 9@9%c. Arkan- 
sas and Southern—Medium (fleeces) léc; 
medium (loose), 15c; burry, 11@12c; hard 
burry, 9c. Tub-washed—No. 1, 24c; No. 2, 
N4@2ic; slight burry, 15c; hard burry, 122@ 
13e. Angora goat hair—Long, 14@l5cc; 
short and low, 11@12c; burry and cotted, 
5@6c. Black and seedy at from 4c to 6c 
per pound less. 

EGGS—Current receipts are 
worse than ever—all, in fact, are affected 
by the heat, and the loss in candling is 
very great. Quotable now from 6c to 8c, 
loss off, according to quality. 

BUTTER—The demand is very light; 
but stocks not great enough to cause any 
weakness in prices. 

Creamery—Extra, 21@2l1‘¢c; firsts, 
19e; seconds, 16@l7c. Country—Choice, 11 
@l2cm; poor to fair, 9@l0c; grease, 4c. 
Dairy—Exta, 16@16c; firsts, 13@l4c. Ladle- 
packed—Extra, 15@l6c; firsts, 134%@l4c. In 
a small way %c per pound more is 
charged over the foregoing quotations 
for tub stock. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at lic; sin- 
gles at 11%c; daisies at 11%c; Y. A. at 
114c; long horns at 12c. New York large 
at 10%c; New York small at ll%4c. Lim- 
burger at lic. Swiss—New at 15c; old at 
lic. Brick, llc. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens — Young 
hens 5%c; old hens 5c; 
staggy, young 3c. Turkeys—Round lots 5c. 
Ducks 5c. Geese (top for full-feathered) 3c. 
Spring chickens selling by weight, 10c for 
average receipts; those weighing less than 
a pound not wanted. Spring ducks— 
Choice white 6c per tb.; small and dark 5c 
Se pe’ Young 

r dozen. 


scalded and undrawn, with heads and 
legs on: Chickens—Average 6%c; roosters 
4c. Turkeys—Average 6c. Ducks 7c. All 
poor stock, including sour, sweating, 
thin scrawny, etc., nominal. Spring 
chickens 10%c. 

VEALS—Choice fat at sothe. Heretics, 
rough, small and thin 2@8c. Spring lambs 
3@4c. Fall lambs 2c; thin, ewes and bucks 


l%e nad Th. 
PO CORN—Latest sales, per 100 
pounds,.at 60c for mixed to $1 for white. 
BROOM CORN—Nominally very firm; 
no offerings. The position of values now 
and in the near future depends a good 


deal on weather conditions in Kansas and | 


Oklahoma from now to the ist of Sep- 
tember. Per ton (in absence of sales) at 
from $60 for ordinary to $9 for choice. 

GRASS SEEDS—New timothy for Aug. 
delivery sold at $3.40 per 100 pounds, and 
that bid for more yesterday. Other seeds 
neglected; nominal. 

STOCK PEAS—Whippoorwill quotable 
per bushel all the way from 75ic for weev- 
ily to $2.25 for choice cold storage kept. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Latest sale 
at $2 per 100 pounds. 

BUCKWHEAT—Latest sale at $1.50 per 
100 pounds. 

CASTOR BEANS—Nominal at about 

¥ per bushel for prime in car lots; 
smaller lots less. 

WHITE BEANS—Higher at $2.60 for 
hand-picked pea beans, and $2.60 for ma- 
chine-picked. Domestic stocks very light 
at primary points. Lima beans—Cali- 
fornia scarce and quotable at 8@8%c per 
pound; imported at ic. 

HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 
amber at 10@lic; white clover at 11%@ 
12%c; inferior and broken less. Extracted 
and strained—Southern in barrels at 4@ 

; California more. 
per pound for prime. 

PEACHES — Texas _receipts—Fair 
choice refrigerator at per 4-basket 
crate; fancy, sound, large Elbertos 70@ 
9c per crate and per round %-bu. 
basket; express receipts 50@75c for El- 
bertos and 50@60c for other varieties per 
4-basket crate; 60@65c per 1-3 bu. box, and 

per peck box; Alabama 4-basket 
erates 0@60c; Arkansas 1-3 bu. bxs. at 
30@50c; Misissippi r 4-basket 
crate, r k box; home-grown 
dull at 10@25c per bu. basket; Southern 
Illinois 2c per 1-3 bu. box; per 4- 
basket crate; Missouri 1-3 bu. bxs. 25c; 
Tennessee 2@25c per peck, and 25@35c per 
1-3 bu. box. 

NEW APPLES—Sound and well packed 
at from $1.15@2.25 per bbl., as in quality. 
Quote average run 1-3 bu. bxs. green at 
2%@30c an June ; Tennessee 
and Mississippi peck bxs. at 20@25c; Illi- 
nois 3-peck bxs. 30@40c for green and 50 
@60c for red; home-grown from to 9c 
per bu., according to quality. 

PLUMS—Wild goose at 65@75c per 6-gal. 
case; 2@30c per 1-8 bu.., 20c per. peck box; 
Chickasaw and common varieties at 0@ 
60c per 6-gal. case and 2c per 1-3 bu. box. 
Texas Kelsey Japan 65c per round %-bu. 
basket; Mississippi burbank at $1. 4” 
per 6-basket crate. Home-grown Chick- 
asaw 30@35c per %-bu. basket, 30c per 3- 
gal. tray; 1d goose 50@@0c per %-bu. 
basket. 

CRAB 


APPLES—Sold at 15@20c per 1-3 
bu. box for near by; 75¢ per %-bu. basket 
for Texas. 


D—A dull market, as must 
shipping buyers would make no bids any- | 
where near what sellers would accept, 
Miilers 
generally asked 85c for bran and sold at 
that to 87c at mill door to local feeders. | 
Later, sales of bran reported at Sc k.. 


15@ltéc; burry and clear mixed, 14 


running 


18@ | 


roosters, old or | 


LIVE STOCK. 


much better, 
local and shipping, yet not enough to take 
No. 2 at 37c for 
4 
at 36c; No, 2 white at 38@88%c, and clipped 
at 39c; No. 3 white at 37@38c and 38%c, 
No, 4 white at 


HORSES—There was an opening run on 


the commmission market approaimading 
100. head, while to 
the receipts were half a dozen carloads, 
which, taken together, made quite a lib- 
eral influx. The dealers’ receipts were 


the result of efforts to fill consignments 


which could net be supplied out of the 
|regular arrivals because of the noncon- 
| formity of the quality. However, 
}quality of the Monday market arrivals 
was more desirable than ordinarily, the 
supply embracing a majority of big mules 
The early trans- 


lof fair to choice grades. 
very few, 


}actions on the market were 


: BLACK BERRIES—Home-grown worth | 
rom #@bvc per . tray. 
Wn ORT ROERRIES. Choice Arkanses 


‘and 


ase. 
CHERRIES—Sold 75c@$l per -bu. bas- 
75@8c per 4 | 


27%ec per 
climax basket, and white at $1.25 per 24- 


the dealing interests 


PRICKLY PEAR NOTES. 


(Hot from the Pen.) 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
We are thinking of several things at 


once these days, of sayings of the Good 
Bo k, of Jiu T uss ll L: well, Holmes 
land others of renown, but the contem- 
plation does not relieve the mental ten- 
sion for the relevant biblical passage, in 
|referring to the plagues to visit the peo- 
ple when they sinned, mentions the 
heaven being as iron and the earth as 
brass. Can this point to the great sin- 
jfulness of this section, for we have had 
these atmospheric conditions for some- 
thing like 100 days with no rain worthy 
of the name in that time. 


es 


Very little corn plantiug was done be- | 


fore the drought begin and shallow- 
planted seeds since ‘ae last rains are 
still in the most persistent statu quo ever 
}since. Should it rain again before winter 
|they may come up. ‘owell's 


the | 


| What is so rare as a day in June? 
| Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
|} And over it softly her warm ear lays, 


|most of the offerings receiving bids, but | 


not being negotiated immediately. Little 
change being apparent in the undertone, 
lit was, under the cifcumstances, quoted 
}such was conceded by the salesmen. 
Horse quotations: 
| Heavy draft, common to good, $125@160; 
|choice to extra, $175@225. Chunks, 1,150 to 
$756@90; good to 
00@125. horses and 
to good $135@175; choice 
to extra, . Horses for the South— 
light drivers, fair to good, $35@60; 
$60@75; Southern drivers, 
| large, Export chunks, 1,200 to 
| 1,500 pounds, plain to good, $85@110; choice 
|to extra, 145. Business drivers— 
|to good, $85@110; choice to extra, $125@160. 
|Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to good, 


choice 


Closed | $75@90; choice to extra, $100@160; fancy 
An |gaited and New York saddlers, $150@300. 


| Inferior horses—C>mmon, small plugs, $25 
@35; heavy work plugs, #40@60. 
MULES—The trade had only a moder- 
j ate supply, and like during recent days, 
|the quality was rather mediocre; it wa 
not at all suitable to the demand. The 
buyers, however, made the best of it, and 
/so far as the supply lasted, it was a 
|fairly good trade when one considers 
|the quality available. Of course, smooth 
| sound chunks suitable for export or East- 
l/ern purposes were the classes most de- 
sired, and from the looks of the buying 
force would have sold to comparatively 
good advantage if available, but in the 
absence of the latter, buyers took a .rea- 
sonably good interest in the half-respect- 
feos kinds, and sales were satisfactory 
jin instances where the quality was not 
too plain. The demand, however, was 
|mainly confined to big horses and tasty 
| drivers. Southern horses found little 
| place in the inquiry, and the British sub- 
| buyers pursued a policy of nonactivity. 
It was not a much different market from 
| the same day a week ago. 


3 | Quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 years 
- | old: 


|o 

14 hands, extreme range 

14 hands, bulk of sales 

i4% hands, extreme range 

|14% hands, bulk of sales 

15 hands, extreme range.. 

15 hands, bulk of sales... 

15% hands, extreme range.. 

15% hands, bulk of sales 

116 to 16% hands, extreme range.120 00@170 00 
116 to 16% hands, bulk of sales.140 00@155 00 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weath- 
er Bureau, Missouri section, for the week 
ending July 29, 1901, is as follows: 

The week just closed has been the sixth 
week of extreme heat, 
of the season, the temperature averaging 
8 to 13 degrees above the normal. Max- 
/imum temperature of 100 degrees and 
above occurred in all sections on the first 
|four days of the week, the highest re- 
| ported being 116 degrees, at Marble Hill, 
jon the 22d; but toward the close of the 
|week the weather became much cooler. 
| Local showers have fallen in nearly all 
sections of the state and still continue at 
|this writing. Up to Saturday evening, 
|when the majority of correspondents’ re- 
ports were mailed, there had not been 
| sufficient rain to materially benefit grow- 
|ing crops, except in a few of the central 
land western counties, where the total 
| fall ranged from one to one and one-half 
linches, but later reports received from a 
few points indicate that good rains fell 
lover a considerable portion of the state 
}on the 28th and 29th. 

In nearly all of the central and south- 
lern and many of the northern counties 
from one-half to nine-tenths of the corn 
crop is reported to be so far gone that 
even with the most favorable conditions 
in the future it can make nothing but 
fodder, while the remainder, with abund- 
ant rains, may make one-tenth to one- 
half an average yield. In some of the 
northern counties the crop is somewhat 
more promising, and in portions of Holt, 
Atchison, Nodaway, Gentry, Worth, Har- 
rison, Mercer, Putnam, Scotland and 
Clark, and also in portions of McDonald, 
Stoddard and Dunklin counties, from 
one-half to three-fourths of an average 
crop is promised if rains continue. In 
portions of Platte, Randolph, Pike, St. 
Charles, St. Louis, Warren, Osage, Moni- 
teau, Morgan, Cooper, Pettis, Lafayette, 
Henry, Camden, Maries, Washington, St. 
Francois, Johnson, Jasper, Newton and 
| Lawrence counties correspondents state 
that the entire crop is beyond help and 
|ean make nothing but fodder. Grasshop- 
| pers have done much damage to corn in 


portions of Linn and Livingston counties. 
Cotton is firing and shedding badly in 
Dunklin and New Madrid counties. Ap- 
ples still promise a fair crop, with favor- 
able weather, in a few of the western and 
southern counties, but in general the.crop 


will be very light. Many have been al- 
most baked on the trees. Peaches are, 
on the whole, rather more promising than 
apples, but are generally small and have 
wilted and dropped badly. Late apples 
and peaches would be greatly improved 
by good rains. Many fruit trees are dy- 
ing. Pastures continue brown and bare. 
Where good rains have fallen turnips, 
cow peas, sorghum and other forage 
crops will be sown, and oats and rye will 
be sown for fall pasturage. 
A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo. 





“00 MUCH DROUTH CONDITION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
with us the worst drouth we have ever 
seen in this country. Wheat, clover and 
strawberries were a full crop; oats and 
hay less than half a crop; pastures nearly 
dry and stock water scarce. Early plant- 
ed corn is too badly damaged to make 
half a crop; late planted, with rain, may 
make a crop. We drill cow peas between 
the rows of corn seed is too dear to 
sow. We grow our own seed, and like 
Whippoorwill best. We gather the first 
ripening for seed, where there are three 
pods on one stem. 

Much good feed may be raised yet if 
reasonable weather prevails, such as cow 
peas, Kaffir corn, sorghum cane and tur- 
nips. : 

It seems that A. J. D. criticises Judge 
Miller for watering his strawberry plants. 
I had to water mine; also spring-planted 
trees. JACOB FARTH. 

Union Co., Mo. 





and the warmest | 


jis the latter part to 
jus, inasmuch as the “warm ear’ was 
jlaid down entirely too tightly around 
|the edges. Consequently the only sovnd 
|ahe hears is that of boiling caloric to 
|the tune of 90 degrees, 100 degrees, 102 de- 
|grees, 104 degrees on the Fahrenheits. 
| Holmes must have had practical expe”i- 
j}ence to have struck out conditions so 


| neatly. 


only applicable in 


| The folks that on the first of May 
| Wore winter coats and hose, 

| Began to say the first of June, 
|“Good Lord! how hot it grows!” 

| At last two Fahrenheits blew up, 

| And killed two children small, 
And one barometer shot dead 

A tutor with its ball! 


in partial cold storage, so as to keep 
them in a registering condition as long 
as possible, while we think of some time 
when “All day the low-hung clouds will 
have dropped their garnered fullness 
down.” 

| A good many have not cut oats on 
account of the short straw, knee-high to 
a duck. Those who have tried to cut 
them had to get down on their knees in 
odrer to see where the oats were; and 
found it necessary to place two bundles 
end-to-end in order to have ‘em long 
enough to tie up. Grass is pretty much 
dead, and corn is curling up and seems 
hardly able to stand another hot week. 
If it were not for the rough land, stones 
and stumps, the Campbell system of cul- 
tivation would have a good op- 
portunity of showing its power in conser- 
vation of moisture. Probably some method 
of perpetual scratch will be found with- 
out smashing a machine all to pieces. 
Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog is as pretty 
as a picture, but I doubt its usefulness 
among the stones. 

A disc gang is a handsome piece, too, 
|but I wouldn’t like to see it strike some 
|spots of which I know. As there has 
| 
|never been an absolute failure of corn 
Wweos probably rain will come soon to en- 
j}able our bread and 
| though water is very scarce and springs 

not numerous... 
| We can have white and graham bread 
|for awhile anyway, rain or no rain, as the 
| wheat is better than for two years. 

Blackberries are practically nil, being 
{small, dry and case-hardened. In making 

an attempt to eat some right from the 
bush, I found so many chigoes to the 
|berry that my appetite evaporated. It 
seemed as though the ‘“jiggers’’ had to 
| Squeeze the berries in order to get a 
| drink. 
|and prospects are rather slim for either. 
A few days ago a traction engine passed 
{snorting on its way (without a “flue 
stopper’) and shortly afterward a fire 
was burning in the fence. By watching 
| it for hours we lost but a few rails. Just 
ja little delay and a long string of fence 
| would have gone, while the grass was 
'burning when discovered. A neighbor lost 
|}more rails from the same cause. I was 
told the owners of the engine had a spark 
j}arrester, but would not use it. 

Who knows the address of the manu- 
|facturers of the Champion Pivot Axle 
| Wagon? I think it is the best I have 
lever seen described, as there is said to 
|be absolutely no whipping of the tongue; 
each horse 
smooth track, and the ends of bolsters 
set on axle-trees instead of in the mid- 
dle, thus making an even distribution of 
weight. 

Range hogs here are not making an 
average of 147 pounds each at the age of 
135 days, as an Ohio cousin reported on a 
bunch of “home-grown.” It is necessary 
to haul water for them a distance of one 
and one-half miles. Some are going pret- 
ty slow on hogs this year, as profits are 
hardly as certain as, disease. 

Just now, when grass would respond 
readily to the torch, the Bermuda is hold- 
| ing its own valiantly, and self-assertive 
|sand vetch has spread, is now about 
| withered, but has a good supply of seed 
j}and is showing itself an all-around stay- 
er, being a perennial or semi-annual, ac- 
|cording to season. 
| The bunch of “prickly pear’’ cactus had 
|50 buds and blossoms on it not very long 
| since, and shows promise of upholding 
}its honor of giving a name to the place. 
| ‘The torrid heat has evidently reminded 
the Berumda of home, as it is trying to 
make seed. RALPH T. HOYT. 

Oregon Co., Mo. 


MADISON COUNTY (ILL.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We are ex- 
periencing the worst drouth ever known 
in this country at this time of the year. 
There has been no rain to speak of since 
April 17. Pastures are all gone and farm- 
ers are rushing stock of every description 
to market and buying rye to feed in place 
of corn. I live in a sandy district, where 
cantaloupes are the principle crop. They 
will be nearly an entire failure on ac- 
count of drouth—the first failure from this 
cause, as our oldest grower claimed it 
could not get too dry for them, as the 


drier the climate the sweeter the melon. 
Farmers are depending on getting rain 


in time to sow rye for fall and winter 
pasture, and to turn under for melons 
and corn next spring. I think more rye 
should be sown throughout the country 
for this purpose. It can be sowed in lat- 
ter part of August broadcast, or drilled 
and on land in a good state of cultivation. 
It can be pastured all fall and winter. 
Rye will grow on nearly any land. It 
can be cut for hay in spring earlier than 
clover, and a crop got from the land after 
the rye is cut. WILL M’INTOSH. 


If you want big apples take care of the 
orchard. A good many people expect 
their orchards to bear big crops of fruit 
under methods of cultivation that would 
not produce enough of any field crop to 
pay for harvesting. 














| We are trying to keep the thermometers 


water to be sure, | 


Peaches and apples are dropping | 


pulls just his half, ruts or) 


GROWING WINTER FEED THIS 
FALL. 


—_— 


(Continued from page 1.) 
MILLET may be now quite successfully 
grown, and will stand the drouth and 
heat well after getting started. Our farm- 
ers are too familiar with this crop, how- 
ever, to need any special advice in 
gard to growing and handling it. 

CRIMSON CLOVER and the 
are not considered sufficiently reliable in 
this state to be recommended. 

This about exhausts the range of profit- 
able hay or forage crops for late sowing. 
There are several crops, however, that 
may be used for 
| FALL AND WINTER PASTURE. 

RAPE has been grown successfully 
this state, but the experience here with 
this plant for fall use is limited. On the 
other hand the seed is cheap—from 6 tv 
10 cents per pound—and if 
|should be favorable for it, the yield of 
good pastures for sheep, hogs and cattle 
will be very large and satisfactory, and 
| will last until the ground freezes—often as 
late as the first or middle of November. 

It is a cool weather plant, and requires 
|considerable moisture for good growth, 
}although it has stood the drouth and ex- 
|cessive heat of this summer on the Col- 
lege Farm quite well. Rape may be sown 
‘now in the corn where the stand is poor, 
|or where the growth has been seriously 
|retarded by the drouth, at the rate of 
two pounds of seed per acre, and covered 
with a light cultivator. It will make its 
| Sreatest growth after the corn is cut. It 
may, of course, be sown alone, and wii 
do better than when sown in the corn. 
Dwarf Essex is the variety to use. 

TURNIPS. On land suited to turnips 
this would be a crop worth growing on a 
moderate scale this year. In ordinary 
seasons this is not considered an especi- 
ally profitable crop except on a small 
seale, yet in this season they will be 
well worth growing. 

RYE AND WHEAT. A large area of 
|rye and wheat should be sown early for 
| fall, winter and early spring pasture. It 
jis assumed that they will be pastured 
close enough to counteract the danger 
|from fly, due to early sowing. Opinion is 
|divided as to which of the two is better 
for pasture, many maintaining that 
|wheat is at least as good and that one 
{then avoids having his farm contam- 
jinated with rye, an important matter on 
'a wheat farm. It appears, all things con- 
|sidered, however, that rye is the best 
}and surest crop for this purpose, and will 
;}come on earlier in-the spring, although 
it will not usually make so quick a 
growth in the fall. Rye will stand the 
winter better than wheat on our heavy 
prairie land. Either, however, will do 
under most circumstances. Oats sown 
now will make excellent pasture until 
cold weather. 

I repeat that all of these crops may fail 
under the best attention that can be giv- 
en them; at the same time, considering 
the extreme scarcity of feed and the high 
price it will likely command, and consid- 
ering that stock of all classes will be 
abnormally high and scarcer in Missouri 
next spring, it is clear that the stockman 
|should plant every available acre in some 
|erop that will produce feed in case the 


re- 


vetches 





| Season is at least normal from this time 
}on. 

At this point it is well to emphasize 
}the fact that even under the best con- 
| ditions that appear to be possible this 
| year, it will not pay to attempt to 
| winter any but good stock. Let all of the 
inferior and poorly bred animals go now, 
land if it is possible to winter more stock 
than will be left, buy well bred stock of 
good quality. The opportunity to buy 
good cows, heifers and steers at the prices 
now prevailing does not come often. 

It is almost superfluous to add that all 
straw should be carefully saved for food, 
that all corn fodder should be preserved 
and that arrangements should begin to be 
made now for sheltering the stock this 
winter, in order that the feed may go as 
far as possible. 

The experience of 1881, in which year 
occurred the last disastrous drouth pre- 
ceding this one, in which the continued 
rains of the winter did almost as much 
damage to the feed supply as did the 
drouth of the summer, should not be for- 
gotten, and every reasonable precaution 
should be taken to, prevent its repetition 
this winter. H. J. WATERS. 

Mo. Agr. College, Columbia. 


EXPERIENCES AS HIRED MAN. 


(Concluded from last week.) 
time I engaged for a 
to do some landscape gard- 

ening around the house of a 

widow. After the necessary instructions 

I began work. From the time I started 

work until I finished, that lady or her 

mother sat on a chair on the veranda 

and watched each and every move I 

made. Yea, when I moved around to the 

other side of the house, the chair was 
there with its occupant. The cause of 
such watching was debated, until I be- 

came indignant at the assumption that I 

could not be trusted to keep busy at 

work. Nothing was said by the lady, ex- 
cept that a certain bush or flower was 
wanted to be changed. My indignation 
was at length made evident. Then I was 
told that the men previously hired would 
spend their time leaning on their spades 
watching other things not concerning 
their work; or would spend time to excess 
on a dirty, degrading and demoralizing 
tobacco pipe. Then with a bold face and 
an innocent expression say they had 
made a good job and wanted their pay. 

In a large measure: the lady was justifi- 

able. 

Another case in which I was not per- 
sonally interested. About 12 years ago 
I came across some men grading down a 
road. The ground was plowed, and four 
men with shovels were filling a wagon, 
and another man holding on to the lines. 
The horses looked more like needing a 
feed of oats than hauling dirt. For a few 
minutes I watched them. The employer 
was absent. To see those men move one 
would think that each shovelful was the 
last that each man would move on this 
earth, so slow were their actions. Now, 
although I was old enough to be the 
father of any of these men, I felt confi- 
dent, and do yet, that I could have easily 
filled that wagon in less time alone. In 
a few minutes the sound to quit for the 
day was given. New life was restored, 
when those men started at once with the 
agility that would do credit to a cat 
after a mouse, to grab their coats to 
catch a passing wagon to ride home. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

As an employer I have had men who 
could be trusted anywhere, and when we 
knew them we never marred that trust. 
While we have had others who never 
could be trusted to feed a calf regularly. 
The first man I hired in Nebraska was to 
Plow a piece of land to be planted in 
vegetables for family use. The season 
being pretty well advanced he was to 


One few 


days 





| 
in 


the season | 


jin cotton, and, of course, 
| 


T 
use his own team and plow. Coming up 
}to him while on the second round, I 
j}found the man driving and another hold- | 
| ing the plow. In starting, the horses | 
{went at full run, dragging the plow on 
the surface for a considerable distance, 
|then the plow would run down to the 
beam, bringing the team to a stop. This 

Was repeated. Stepping up to the man, 
I asked if that were plowing. He replied 
that it was the way it was done around 
here, and asked what I called it. I 
called it rooting and told him if he 
couldn't do better that he must quit. He | 
did quit. Yet I have had men in my em- 
ploy that whatever was entrusted to their | 
care I felt would be properly done. 

JOHN BETHUNE. 

Lancaster Co., Neb. 

ARKANSAS JOTTINGS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I might take 
any one of the letters in last RURAL | 
WORLD that tell of the drouth and head | 
it Arkansas Jottings, and it would tell | 
the tale of the drouth in this region of | 
Arkansas, | 

Our last general rain was on April 17. 
Since then we have had several showers, 
| none of them more than sufficient to lay 
the dust. Peach trees are loaded with 
fruit, but the peaches are not more than 
jone-half the usual size. Grapes are 
} turned into very small raisins before they 
|become prematurely ripe. 

There were some heavy showers in por- 
|tions of this county, and it is possible 
|that a few bushels of corn “nubbins” 
| may be made in those localities. I will 
not have a bushel to the acre. Stock 
water has long since evaporated, but for- 
tunately we have a never-failing supply 
of well water. Surface conditions have 
no effect on our wells. I water my cattle 
out of tank at the mill. 

The man on my home place, five miles 
southeast of here reports that a week ago 
he got a copious rain, four inches on 
the level. 

I have had to do with five drouths, in | 
1854, in New York state, resulting in 
a total failure of corn; in Illinois in 1874, 
complete failure of corn; in Arkansas in 
| 1881, 1896, and this one, which takes the 
cake. Grass on the prairie is not more 
than 10 inches high on the average, and 
would burn like tinder for the last 20 
days. I made a good crop of oats, and 
so did the few others who produced any. 
Almost everyone planted a large area 
they are “in 
it’’ as vadly as those who planted corn 
mainly. Cotton is an expensive crop to 





produce. 

“It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.” This is an exceptionally fine time | 
for logging, barring the heat. | 

For the first time since 1877 wheat was 
produced here this year by a neighbor on 
the prairie. He made 15 bushels to the 
acre of nice plump grain. We had no 
snow last winter, but a continued freez- | 
ing and thawing, which is death to fall | 
sown grain generally, but Mr. Ward's | 
wheat came out all right. 

WM. MANNING. 

Woodruff Co., Ark. 


} 
| 


FROM OREGON. | 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Grain har- | 
vest has been in progress the past week |! 
and the yield will be fair, the aphis and | 
Hessian fiy having done little if any 
damage. Threshing will begin in about 
two weeks. Hay is a good crop and bal- 
ers are busy at $1.75 per ton and board. 
Hay is worth from $4 to $5 per ton in ihe | 
shock. 

A trip to the Sound country a week or 
two ago showed cropsin the Willamette 
Valley and in Washington to be fair. 
The latter state is certainly the home of 
the clovers. White clover knee high was 
seen. Heavy frosts have cut short the 
fruit crop there. In Oregon the crop 
will be better. Douglass Co. will have a 
good crop. Italian prunes are reported 
at 100 per cent. Several dryers are being 
built. The weather is getting het and | 
many camping parties are going to the | 
mountains to hunt, fish and gather wild | 
blackberries. a 2: 2 | 

Douglass Co., Oregon. 


LAFAYETTE Co., MO., MELANGE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I never like 
to write a gloomy letter, one that has not 
something of an encouraging nature in 
it, but this time ‘Melange’ will have 
none save one, that is the health of our 
people is excellent, which greatly assists 
in withstanding the enervating effect of 
the drouth that we are experiencing at 
this time. On May 16 we had the last 
rain of any consequence, and now every- 
thing is burning up—pastures are gone, 
water is scarce, and many have none. 
The apples and peaches are falling off 
or drying on trees, berries dried on the 
bush, corn will be nothing, oats few and 
poor. 

Wheat threshing is in full headway; 
grain is fine, but much below the average 
in yield. The hay crop was very light 
and short, and it looks just now as if 
the present conditions woud kill all 
clover and timothy pastures. Just to tell 
the story in a few words, we are about 
ruined for this year. 

J. L. MARSHALL. 


WORTHLESS AS A GIFT. 


There are millions of acres of land in 
the arid regions that belong to the gov- 
ernment, says the Lincoln ‘“Independ- 
ent.”” That land is now utterly worth- 
less. The Government has been offering 
to give it away for the last 30 years if 
anybody would go and live on it. No one 
will take it even as a gift. Let the gov- 
ernment use its credit to put up irriga- 
tion reservoirs, get water onto these dry 
acres, and then invite the settlers to 
come, provided that they will pay the cost 
of irrigation. See how they will flock 
there in unnumbered thousands. There 
would not be a vacant acre left in five 
years if men only had to pay the actual 
cost of irrigation to get a title to the 
land. 

If the great desert stretches of the arid 
west are ever to be reclaimed and made 
into comfortable and productive homes 
for the millions who will seek them, the 
federal government will necessarily have 
to take the lead and build the storage ir- 
rigation reservoirs. 


“KING CORN” TO THE RESCUE. 


When the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 
Plymouth Rock in 1620, corn grew wild 
in North America, and during the first 
long winter, after the landing, the exist- 
ence of the brave little colony depended 
upon the contribution of “Indian Maize,” 
or corn, which the Indians took from 
their slender stores and divided with the 
white strangers. 

History repeats itself. After 280 years 
corn again comes to the rescue. Owing 
to. the partial failure of the hay crop and 
the severe drouth which has prevailed 
throughout the corn belt, it will be neces- 











‘KING CORN” TO THE RESCUE, 


departures in methods as well as of invention. I 





This year is a 


that corn is ki pt to demonstrate beyond cavil 


ing. Necessity is the mother 
t was necessity that gave birth to the poh md 


vester and the husker and shredder—two of the greatest inventions that have ever blessed the 


agriculture of the world—and it will be necessity this year that will com 


tousethem. Ever 


pel indifferent farmers 


stalk of corn that shoots from the 
fed. There is noalternative. Pastures are parched, pws vad grok ‘oeant whiny 
rass” must be utilized. The corncrop must be cut and shredded. And fo 


All of “the giant 
for these opeedinns 


be American farmer can turn with 7 amy confidence to the McCormick corn harvester a 


redder and husker. Ex 
name McCormic 


rimental days are far past in the making 
on a corn harvester and husker is as much a guarantee 


of these machines, 


of perfection of work as it is on a self-binder and a mower—and more than 


this can not be said.—£ditor Breeders’ Gazette, July 47, 1908. 
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A. R. ANDERSON, 


ere ba 


General Agent, East St. Louis Ill. 








RUPTURE: 


wePermanentty CURED 


at home; at a small cost. No operation, 
ror detentionfrom work. No retu: 
L re or further use a zrmsaes. masy. te 
method, free for the ub at a 


W SUITE 907 
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“THE ONLY WAY.” 





ST. LOUIS 
CHICACO. 


| 4 «= Perfect Trains . 4 





MORNING, NOON, NICHT AND MIDNICHT, 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. 


Free Chair Cars; Pull- 


man Compartment and Standard Sleepers; Cafe Dining Cars; 
Parlor Cars with Observation Platforms. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RY. 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 


D. BOWES, Asst. Gen’!. Pass. Agt., 
- . 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Burlington 
Route 


Two trains daily with a 
ment. 
The Burlington has the 


near the popular leaving 


JA.M. KANSAS 
9P. M. CITY. 


il classes of modern equip- 


only train from St. Louis 


hour of 9 p. m. for the 


West--Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Denver. 


City Ticket Office---S. W. Cor, Broadway and Olive Street, St. Louis. 











TICKETS 
New York = Boston 


Big Four Route, 
GIVE 
10 Days’ STOP-OVER at 


Buffalo W 


Pan-American 
Exposition . . . 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE: 
Ly. St. Louis..8:30 a.m. 12:00 noon _ 8:06 p. m. 
Ar. Buffalo....2:55a.m. 6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. 
Ar. New York.2:55 p.m. 6:00p.m. 8:00 a. m. 
Ar. Boston...,4:55 p.m. 9:00p.m. 10:34. m. 
Through Coaches, Di Cars, Sleepers and 
brary Cafe Cars from 8t. Louis. 


For Guides, Ma; Rates, Sleeping © d 
Railroad Tickets, rail at ccrossieaitiees 


Big Four Ticket Office, 
Broadway and Ch 
Or address 
C. L. HILLEARY 
A.G.P.A., 


——" 





> 
St. Louis. 








sary for farmers to save all of their corn 





NOT 





ICE! 


To Every Farmer’s Son who will send us, 
on a postal card, his own address and the ad- 
dress of one person who wishes to buy a new 


Farm Wagon or ck this season, we 
will send free a copy of our booklet entitled 
“A Lesson (on wheels) or What Brown Said.” 
Address The Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, O. 





———— SEES 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
DRURY COLLEGE, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Fall term begins ———— 1901. Beautiful and 
healthful site; fine homes for students; thorough in- 
struction. Five courses of sae Send postal for 
catalogue. Homer T. ler, President. 


Porkinrssporpel 


Mercantile College 
Lincoln Trust B 3 
Louis, Mo. 











stalks for feed. Not only must all of the 
corn be cut, but it must all be shredded. 
To do this effectively, expeditiously and 
economically farmers should provide 
themselves with both the corn binder and 
the corn husker and shredder—two ma- 
chines that are now regarded by progres- 
sive farmers as being invaluable. These 
machines enable the farmer to save all 
of his corn crop in good condition, and 
in the least possible time. 

The most successful machines made for 
handling corn are the McCormick vertical 
corn binder and the McCormick corn 
husker and shredder. These machines 
are illustrated and described in detail in 
a handsome book entitled “King Corn,” 


Seventh and Chestnut Sts., - St. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Given in Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, 
writing, etc. mand for gradentes greater 
than supply. OPEN ALL 
all or Write for Catalogue._23 





Chillicothe I 

Chillicothe Co: 
GREAT Chillicothe § 

Chillicothe " 

Chillicothe Pen-. Co! ¥ 
SCHOOLS snitiicotne school of Oratory. 

Chillicothe Musical Conservatory. 
708 Students Enrolled. $130 pays for 48 
weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use of text 
books. For free Illustrated address 

+ ALLEN MOORE, President, 
Box N, Chillicothe, Mo. 








published by the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Co., Chicago, U, 8. A. The book 
is mailed free, and we suggest that all 
readers of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
write for it at once. 








